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TYPE OF MEN NEEDED. 
We need trained, disciplined men who know and 
can think—men whose judgments are steadied.— 
Woodrow W. Wilson. 











The Telephone Man of the Future. 


“ 


“Last night,” said the visitor in the office, “ a friend was 
telling me what he intended doing with his spare time 
these long winter evenings. He is going to build some mis- 
He told me all about his plans, and 
I sketched briefly the 


course of reading I have laid out for myself which will 


sion style furniture. 
then I told what I have planned. 


take, not only this winter but the summer and next win- 
ter also. It seems to me that in the end I shall gain 


more from my plan than my friend from his.” 
That man is on the right track. He is building for the 
future—not the immediate present. He is not the only 


one who has awakened to need for trained minds. 


Men the country over are realizing that they must have 


knowledge before they can advance in their work. There 
are some men who do not believe this, as for instance an 
exchange manager in one of the Middle Western states. A 
toll wire chief of a connecting company had called him 
relative to a complaint about poor transmission from his 
exchange. In reply, the manager said: “Transmission! 


What’s that?” 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that this telephone man 
is not a reader of telephone papers—he can not learn any- 
thing from them for he knows everything about the busi- 
ness, having been engaged in it for two years. Yet when 
the inspector of the toll company finally obtained permis- 
sion to look things over in the exchange, he found a num- 
ber of interesting things which had a most deteriorating 
The telephone set in the booth 
was composed of parts of three different makes of tele- 


effect upon transmission. 
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There 
was an unsoldered joint and a dead ground on the line at 
the switchboard. 


phones and had 15 old dry cells connected to it. 


The telephone industry is expanding and it is taking its 
place with other great industries. Some men who have 
been connected with it are being forced out. They are not 
big enough to handle their jobs. Taking their places are 
keen-eyed, clear-thinking men—men who have had the 
training and discipline. They are men, as President Wil- 
son says, “who know and can think—men whose judgments 
are steadied.” 

The demand for men for executive positions in the tele- 
phone field will increase. The men who have prepared 
themselves by taking advantage of every opportunity to 
increase their brain capacity in connection with maintain- 
ing a strong healthy body, are the men who will be se- 
lected for the responsible positions. 

Realizing the need of the telephone industry for the 
development, within itself, of men capable of assuming 
responsible positions, the editors of TELEPHONY have, dur- 
ing the last three months, been working on a project look- 
ing to this end. Although the plans are not yet fully de- 
veloped, they are sufficiently advanced for an announce- 
ment to be made. It is proposed to incorporate, in the 


weekly issues of TELEPHONY, reading or home study 


courses. There will be two separate courses, one being 
intended for the plant and operating men and the other 
designed for managers, engineers and other executives. 
Every telephone man, no matter what his position may be, 
will be interested in one and probably both of these read- 
ing courses, as they will be written especially for him and 
in such a manner that he cannot fail to understand. 

The first mentioned course will be started with the first 
issue in January, thus giving TELEPHONY’s readers an op- 
portunity to turn over a brand new leaf. This course 
will begin with the elements of telephony and will take 
the reader through every branch encountered in everyday 
plant and operating work. Those who follow the various 
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installments carefully, will obtain a most comprehensive course. In this course, the fundamental principles of 
knowledge of the business from a practical and technical telephony will be discussed. The subjects of economics, 
point of view. organization and management, accounting, valuation and 

The second, or advanced course, will probably be inaug- public relations will be considered with special reference 


urated about two months after the launching of the first to their application to the telephone industry. 





We Must Go Faster: So Must You 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Just around the corner from Yesterday, the highest ambition of the automobile man- 
ufacturer was the construction of a car which would run thirty miles an hour. Today, 
the same engineers are less daunted at the prospect of an automobile to cover a mile 
in thirty seconds. 

Problems grow simple with age. Each generation derides the incompetence of its 
predecessors. The instant one man begins to boast of his achievement, another starts 
to roast the flaws he overlooked. No sooner is a machine created than a thousand brains 
begin to plan for its improvement. 

All we have to do is try as earnestly as the pioneer, and somebody’s sure to dis- 
cover an idea he missed. 

Progress is a cumulative process. Where there is no advancement, there has been 
no effort. Hard thinking always results in easier ways—you'll grant that. Then why 
haven't you improved? 

You're the same old model you were last year—out of date and back of the times, 
filled with outworn notions, creaking and wheezing along, taking the dust of men in 
a hurry. Even if you do maintain your original speed, others are setting sharper paces 
and establishing higher records for ability. Each season the automobile expert is con- 
fident that he has produced the last word in efficiency, and then immediately devotes 
himself to puzzling out ways and means to reduce friction, to simplify parts, to quicken 
action and to overcome strain. 

If one set of men can constantly raise the power derived from wheels and flanges 
and pistons, valves and cylinders, what valid excuse can an inept human offer for his 
failure to extract greater force from the superior mechanism of life? 

Inventors must work in circumscribed areas. Their ingenuity is limited by the spe- 
cialty upon which they are engaged. But a man can do whatever he chooses and 
whatever he wills. The universe is his supply house. Everything that nature has cre- 
ated is subject to his investigation and susceptible to his imagination. 

The untried combinations of matter and the unprospected sources of wealth and 
utility are incalculable. Nothing we do or use is perfected. Not a single branch of 
endeavor has had its potentialities exhausted. Opportunity is universal, not local. 
Success is not dependent on a map, but a timetable. Every day must mark off a full- 
faithed attempt to know more and to grow more. 

Our fathers were satisfied to jog along for decades in the same style of turn-out, 
and with complacent, non-progressive employes. But we annually discard obsolete ve- 
hicles and helpers. We must go faster than we used to—and so must you. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 




















The Telephone Systems and Service in Porto Rico 


Two Companies, in Addition to Insular Government, Operate on Island Which is Small—Government Lines 
Extend Into Interior While Lines of the Other Companies are Along Coast—Published 
Through Courtesy of The Telephone Review 


By E. A. Munger 


As the island of Porto Rico is extremely small, being only 
about 30 miles wide and 100 miles long, it follows that the 
telephone industry is necessarily limited. It is interesting, 
however, to note in going into the harbor of San Juan, the 
principal city of the island, which has a population of ap- 
proximately 48,- 


Service along the south coast is supplied by the South Porto 
Rico Telephone Co., whose lines extend from Hormigueros to 
Arroyo, a distance of approximately 220 kilometers. The 
headquarters for this company are at Ponce, the principal city 
on the south shore and the second largest city on the island, 

with a population 





000, that the most 





of approximately 


important and ee ae ee ee ee 35,000. 

practically the The section 
only sky-scraper served by this 
in the city, is the company is not 


telephone ex- 
change building. 

The telephone 
service in Porto 
Rico is supplied 
or controlled by 
two private cor- 
porations and the 


insular govern- 
ment. The prin- 
cipal and most 


productive of the 
three systems is 
that of the Porto 
Rico General 
Telephone Co., 
which _ operates 











a particu larly 
good telephone 
field, but under 
the judicious 
management of 
D. A. Palmer, 
who will be re- 


membered by 
many of the 
American Tele- 
phone & Tele- 


graph men of the 
old Boston office, 
the best has been 
made of the op- 
portunities offer- 
ed. Almost all 
of the equipment 








on the east, 
north and most 
of the west coast 
of the island. This company’s lines extend from Hormigueros 
on the west coast to Arroyo on the southeast coast, covering a 
distance of approximately 275 kilometers and supplying service 
over about 1,000 wire miles to 35 municipalities. Several of 
its central offices are equipped with common battery service, 
the switchboards and apparatus being of the same type as is 
in use by the telephone companies in the United States. 

Under the direction of G. E. Mather, 


Street Scene in Santurce, Porto Rico, Showing New Telephone Exchange. 


is magneto; the 
amount of serv- 
ice supplied, and consequently the revenue, being so small 
that it has not been considered expedient to install common 
battery equipment. 

It will be noticed from the foregoing that both telephone 
companies operate on the coast line, and a fair idea of their 
cable plant might be obtained by tracing on a map of the is- 
land, one continuous line through the principal coast line cities, 
the only departure being a line running 





chief engineer for the Porto Rico Gen- 
eral Telephone Co., many advances 
have been made in both service and 
equipment, and the service rendered by 
the Porto Rico company is superior to 
that of the other systems on the island. 

















from Coamo to Ponce on the south 
side and from Corozel to Dorado on 
the north side. Outside of towns or 
cities on the old military road from 
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Exchange Building, Santurce—Building, Ponce—P. B. X. Operator of Largest Sugar Refinery in Porto Rico, at Guanica. 
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San Juan to Ponce, on the main road from Arecibo to Ponce, 
and ‘several other important towns, very little telephone serv- 
ice is supplied to the interior of the island, all of it being over 
the government lines. 

The government operates both telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems and controls the toll lines. It might be interesting to 
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ice given by the government system at the present time. 
There are, of course, a number of telephone conditions on 
the island which require special treatment, due to both climatic 
and individual reasons. In general, however, the method of 
rendering service in Porto Rico is as it would be in the 

United States with the same type of board. 
One minor point, which will inter- 











est operating forces, is the fact that 
in connection with party lines, colors 
are used instead of  letters—azul 
(blue), negro (black), verde 
(green), and rojo (red), being ap- 
plied on the ringing key as letters 
are in the United States. 

One of the principal troubles ex- 
perienced by the plant department is 
caused by moisture. The only pro- 
tection for window openings are 
shutters, glass sash being practically 
unused. 

As far as I was able to ascertain, 
no subway has been installed on the 
island, the method of bringing in the 
| overhead wires being clearly shown 
*F in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

Porto Rico has one very unique 
kind of “telephone plant,” as shown 
in the accompanying picture. This 
was described in a recent issue of the 
Western Electric News. It is an air 











Operators at Work in the New Exchange in San Juan, Porto Rico. 


note, in connection with the question of government owner- 
ship, the following conversation between the writer, who 
wished to telephone from Ponce to San Juan, and a resident 
of Ponce: 

Resident: “If the government lines are down, it will be all 
right, but you cannot talk over their 


plant something like an orchid. It 
has no roots, but derives its nourish- 
ment from the air, the seeds evidently being carried by the 
wind or birds and insects to some substance where they lodge 
and sprout. 

This growth is found most frequently on insulated wire, 
although it has been observed on bare iron wire that has 





lines when they are working and un- 
derstand what the other fellow 
says.” 

Writer: “How will it help if they 
are down?” 

Resident: “When _ government 
lines are working, the telephone com- 
pany has to make all toll calls over 
those lines, but when they are down, 
the telephone company is privileged 
to use its own lines, and you then 
are able to talk with the party you 
are calling.” 

This incident will probably give a 
fair idea of the general telephone 
conditions in Porto Rico at the pres- 
ent time. It is also interesting to 
note that while several of our rep- 
resentatives in Washington are in- 
troducing bills and recommendations 
to break up monopolies and make 
telephone and telegraph service gov- 
ernment owned in the United States, 














an appraisal is being made in Porto 
Rico of all telephone equipment on 
the island for the purpose, as reported, of giving the Porto 
Rico General Telephone Co. control not only of the holdings 
of the South Porto Rico company, but also the lines and 
equipment of the government. The Porto Ricans are heartily 
in favor of this movement, as the service rendered by the 
Independent telephone companies is much better than the serv- 


Operating Room in New Exchange in Santurce, Porto Rico. 


rusted. It has never been seen on new bare iron, copper wire, 
or cable, and causes little trouble as the mass is seldom large 
enough to cross two wires. 

Several features of installation somewhat different from 
methods used in the United States, are noted in the San Juan 
central office. One is the placing of open storage batteries 











November 28, 1914. 






on shelves in the terminal room, and I was informed that, due 
to the open type of construction used in buildings, no bad ef- 
fects accrue from the fact that the batteries are not encased 
and properly ventilated. 

Another difference is that in this office are an A board and 
toll sections, but no B board. These have been installed by 
placing the required number of A 
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banquet was to create a closer feeling between the em- 
ployes and the management. Mr. McCulloch delivered a 
short talk on “Operating Efficiency,” after which General 
Superintendent J. H. Gibbs spoke on “Operating and Co- 
operating.” Mr. Gibbs’ talk is, in part, as follows: 

“We are all aware that it is impossible to correct all 





sections in position along one side 
of the room. A place is then left 
to permit the installation at a later 
date of additional A sections, and 
at the end of this space the toll sec- 
tions are started, the present A sec- 
tions and the toll sections being con- 
nected by cable racks which will ul- 
timately be in the back of the addi- 
tional A board. This is not eco- 
nomical in space but saves the con- 
version of a toll section at a later 
date to an A section, which would 
be necessary if the toll board had 
been installed in one continuous line 
with the initial A equipment. 

All charging current for storage 
batteries is obtained through a mer- 
cury arc rectifier. No gas engine 
plants are installed in any of the of- 
fices for the reason that no gas was 
available on the island prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1914. At that date, however, 
a gas plant was placed in operation, 




















supplying the city of San Juan and 
the immediate vicinity; and it will, 
therefore, now be possible to install 
break-down service in the San Juan exchange if it is desired 
or found to be necessary. 


Zenith Telephone Co. and “Service First.” 
On November 19 the Zenith Telephone Co., of Zenith, 
Minn., gave a banquet at the Holland hotel in honor of 





Air Plants Found on Wires Along South Coast of Porto Rico. 


our defects at once, but it is co-operation that counts in 
correcting them. For instance, the supervisor aims to 
coach and instruct at all times, but her position is often 
misunderstood and she is thought heartless when called 
to correct you. This feeling should be overcome by grad- 
ually getting the confidence of the supervisor and co-operat- 
ing with her. Errorless operating 











is what will improve our service. 

In some exchanges a record is 
kept of the efficiency of each oper- 
ator. The operator receiving the 
highest percentage for a period of 
six or eight weeks is allowed a 
holiday or given a bonus of some 
sort. 


The working of the efficiency 
rating is as follows: 
Failing to observe jack mark- 

Ce” cat oS We Vee ak . 30 
Ringing wrong numbers..... . 250 
ee at | Sk a ae 300 
Improper phraseology ........ 15 
Improper repetition ........... 15 
Careless supervision .......... 15 
Re ae ara tap era nO ge 100 
Disregard of busy test........ 250 


The maximum number of points 
is 2,500. Operators making errors 
are graded according to the rating 








Terminal Room of the Telephone Central Office, San Juan. 


its operators and clerks. The slogan “Service First” was 
unanimously adopted by the employes. 

General Manager A. J. McCulloch, acting as toastmaster, 
stated in his opening remarks that the purpose of the 





of the error made. Any operator 
reporting the error of another is 
allowed 25 points off on all her 
errors. All errors are brought to the attention of the 
operator by the supervisor before the marking is made 
against her. This all helps to make ‘Service First’ the 
aim of every operator. 














The chief operators should have the co-operation of 
all operators and when anything objectionable to service 
is observed, the operator should report it to the chief 
operator. The chief operator then takes such complaints 
to the heads of other departments for immediate action, 
if found to the betterment of service, such changes should 
be made. 

There have been times when the chief operator has had 
to talk to the operators for some errors they have made, 
thus causing them to be sulky and think they are abused. 
This sort of feeling should not exist and should be discour- 
aged in yourselves. We all have to pay the price of errors, 
but we should be more determined, after having them called 
to our attention, to go forth and work with more deter- 
mination to do better in the future and to co-operate for 
‘Service First.’ ” os 


‘ Mr. Gibbs enumerated a number of things which the 
operators should make it their business to look out for, 
such as worn out cords, etc. By reporting a noisy cord 
and having it replaced, a number of service complaints can 
sometimes be prevented. 

“How many times the operator receives a call from a 
gruff voice or an ill tempered business man, and when 
she returns to him a pleasing voice and courteous repeti- 
tion of the number, he becomes calmed. And what has 
done it, we all know, it is the operator’s voice. This 
should be the aim of every operator, to so train her voice 
and manner of speaking. ; 

I wonder sometimes if the operators realize that their 
end of the telephone system is one of the most important 
tor securing business. A thorough operating force is the 
business security of the company and when each operator 
so co-operates for “Service First,” this business security 
is at hand. 

Another important feature of operating is the repetition 
of numbers. Many mistakes could be avoided if this were 
always on the minds of the operators. I call many times 
and notice the operator repeats the number. Occasionally 
she repeats it wrong and before the calling party has time 
to correct her, she is calling the wrong number. 

In my judgment, an operator who is a whirlwind at 
answering and connecting but causes many mistakes so 
doing, is not as efficient as the one who allows a second 
or two to elapse to find out she is right and then goes 
ahead. This means “Service First.” An operator whose 
record shows three seconds to answer and five seconds to 
disconnect, is proving more efficient than the one who 
answers in 12/5 seconds, disconnects in ten seconds and 
then is not sure she has made all connections correctly.” 

Following Mr. Gibbs’ talk, Mrs. Heffron, chief operator, 
spoke on “Friendliness and Cordiality Between Operators,” 
and among other things said: 

“We must guard against such complaints that may be 
made that our service is not equal to the service rendered 
by the competing company; rather, we should put forth 
our best efforts to the end that it may be said that of the 
two, our service is the better. 

We must admit that the task of the operator is not a 
small one; the work is most exacting and, even at its best, 
it is a most tiresome occupation; it grates on the nerves 
and it is very confining. 

_I can say, without fear of contradiction, that we have 
as good a class of operators in our service as can be found 
anywhere; and judging from the general service rendered, 
they have the interests of the company at heart, and ] 
am glad that this is true.” 

' Frank E. Randell, secretary of the Zenith company, then 
delivered a speech on the subject of “Loyalty,” after 
which Miss Katherine Murphy, who has charge of the 
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service complaint department, read a paper on “Service 
Complaints.” A few of her remarks were as follows: 

“If you had occasion to visit our construction depart- 
ment during the day, you would be sure to hear such ex- 
clamations as this: “Trouble Department!’ “Your bell does 
not ring?’ ‘You are unable to get the opegator?’ ‘Operator 
cannot hear you?’ ‘You need a new receiver?’ ‘Well, I am 
very sorry, and will see that the trouble is adjusted at 
once.’ 

A trouble ticket is made out and delivered to the wire 
chief and the troubleman is sent immediately the trouble 
to dispel, whether it be receiver, mouthpiece, line or bell. 

People differ in dispositions. Some are very consid- 
erate, while others are not; but I find that by being court- 
eous and obliging, you can win the hardest of them over. 
If each employe would bear this in mind and each de- 
partment co-operate with one another, the company would 
grow and thrive in the future as it has in the past, for 
‘Zenith’ means ‘Service First.’” 

Miss Eula Baker, assistant cashier, gave a short talk 
on the subject of “Personal Contact with the Subscribers,” 
which is given in part below: 

“There are two sides to every question, and the tele- 
phone business is no exception. We in the office, have 
the hard task of trying to be in two places at the one 
time, inasmuch as we work from our standpoint, but must 
reason from the subscribers’ view. We do not only col- 
lect the rents from the subscribers, but we endeavor to 
make them happy and contented in handing across the 
counter to us, their four, six or nine dollars, or whatever 
the amount may be. 

We also take reports of the troubles of our patrons. It 
is our desire and our endeavor to trace the trouble to its 
source and from thvre, seek to overcome the difficulty. We 
need the help of each department of the telephone com- 
pany in this respect—quick and efficient service from the 
board, along with prompt attention and skill from the 
construction department—so that we may have their co- 
operation in meeting the demands of our subscribers.” 

After listening to short talks by the Misses Vinnie 
Fawcett and Minnie Stevens, the operators participated in 
games and other forms of amusement, arranged by E. F. 
Baker, chief clerk, which concluded the evening’s program. 





Ohio State Company to Rebuild Youngstown Plant. 

The Youngstown, Ohio, system of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. is to be enlarged and completely re-equipped. 
Plans have been approved and appropriations made for 
the entire work which already has begun. 

The work includes the erection of a new building, the 
laying of underground conduits, the placing of an extensive 
system of cables underground, and additions of cables to 
the present wire plant in all directions from the central 
offices. The entire equipment of central office switchboards 
and subscribers’ telephone instruments will be replaced by 
a new automatic system of the latest type, furnishing a 
service quicker and more reliable than ever, has been fur- 
nished in Youngstown. 

The cost of the improvements in Youngstown will be 
approximately $350,000, and the plans under which the work 
will be done, have already been completed in such detail 
that the entire work will be finished in record time. 





A Telephone Spy. 


A recent news dispatch from a European agency states 
that the Russians entered a church, where they were cour- 
teously received by a venerable Psalm reader, and only 
accidentally discovered that there was a field telephone 
under the altar; the reader was a disguised Austrian officer. 














Inconsistencies in American [Telephone Practice 


A Discussion of Methods of and Practices in the Plant, Operating and Executive Departments of Telephone 
Companies Which are not Economical When Viewed from a Combined Engineering and 
Commercial Standpoint—The Local Exchange—Final Installment 


By Constructive Critic 


The spirit existing between employer and employes has 
changed in recent years. What was cold calculating “business” 
has developed, or is developing, into a spirit of mutual inter- 
est and mutual co-operation. That impersonal attitude, for- 
merly reciprocal between employer and employe, is now fast 
changing into one of personal concern. What the employer 
once looked upon as so many working parts of his business 
machine are today human entities. The spirit of the public 
is to expect employes to be considéfed as rational beings in 
possession of their American birthright, even though working 
for wages, or salary, if you prefer. Our laws are also being 
framed looking to demand this recognition. The employer is 
adjusting his affairs to meet the advanced conditions with little 
or no pecuniary sacrifice, notwithstanding his misgivings and 
his ravings over what he was pleased to consider his private 
affairs. Nevertheless his private affairs become a public affair, 
even in his own mind, when he requires public protection. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN COMPANY AND EMPLOYES. 


Compare our advanced legislation relating to personal in- 
jury, and legal decisions affecting the rights of employes— 
maimed, perhaps by their own negligence, even, in the discharge 
of their duties—with methods of a few years ago. We all re- 
member the familiar “death warrant” we were constrained to 
subscribe to before going to work. This document made the 
signor inspector—in fact, everything, both up and down, from 
manager to janitor as regards responsibility (to ourselves only) 
but at regular pay, subservient to the usual authority. If you, 
as inspector-in-chief of the whole works, decided a pole or 
cross arm was unsafe, due to decay or some other reason, and 
the real honest-to-goodness foreman on the job told you to 
“climb,” it was up to you to climb, or go to the office with your 
time check. If you went up the pole and there met disaster, 
your pay stopped when you started to fall—you were out of 
the company’s employ before you struck earth, figuratively 
speaking. You, or your heirs at law, were allowed the actual 
time worked, and no more. Yes, times change! 


Of course, the ambulance chasing shysters, and the shysters 
who counsel telephone companies—getting extra pay for all 
legal actions—rail against personal injury compensation by a 
competent, disinterested commission. To them there is noth- 
ing so satisfactory, or equitable, as a bamboozled numbskull 
jury. The writer admits he once thought with the shysters— 
he was moved by their subtle arguments. The writer also 
states in justice to himself that he was won back to the other 
side, to a degree, through the representations of a lawyer who 
is widely known as a competent corporation counsel, and who 
does actually represent a number of large corporations. This 
lawyer also changed his mind previously. He was big enough 
to do that and admit it—there is no kinship between him and 
the donkey family. 


We all know what has happened to many competent employes 
who became so “thoughtless” of the company’s direct and im- 
mediate interest and their own personal concern, as to talk 
unionism. May God be merciful unto their souls! Though 
these “ungrateful” men may be in the “happy hunting grounds,” 
hunting in vain for another job, the many less courageous ones 
left behind can thank these martyrs for the extra hour in 
the morning in which to sleep and the extra hour in the even- 
ing in which to wash for dinner, and the many other blessings 
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that have come to employes, and the many more considera- 
tions that are on the way. 

There used to be a time when the switchboard man, or the 
assistant wire chief, even with their responsibilities and the 
importance of their positions to the company, received scant 
remuneration. The fellow with the white collar at the desk, 
who was little more than an office boy, received larger pay and 
shorter hours. But, somehow, a change has taken place. Have 
the terrible, oppressing unions been the cause of it? I freely 
confess that I was once averse to labor unions. I now frank- 
ly say these often become just a little arbitrary in their exac- 
tions—for that matter, so do employers. I now believe that 
unions have a perfectly proper place in the field of labor, or 
rather in the selling of personal service and personal skill—as 
much moral right as the employer has in selling his service, 
or his commodity, without consulting the public as to what 
price it is to pay or service it is to receive. One should be 
as entitled to as much consideration as the other. It is one of 
those two-sided questions we should be brave enough to face 
squarely—because it will have to be faced. 

One of the things that will go, as time passes, is the “con- 
fidence man” who lurks in the midst of the employes in a 
lamb’s skin. This individual is usually given some titled posi- 
tion, such as superintendent or engineer, to carry prestige. He 
can shed real tears of compassion, and talk in hoarse whispers. 
He can conjure up a feeling of sadness and altruism and con- 
cern for the employes and their dependents, that becomes truly 
appalling when differences occur between the unions and the 
company. What is more, he usually gets away with it, too; 
in fact, that part is essential to holding his job. We otherwise 
know this individual as “the man who deals with the unions.” 


THE PRAcTICE oF BLAcK LISTING. 


We still have with us, as a relic of the dark ages of tele- 
phone history, the practice of black listing. By this procedure, 
if an employe, by some indiscretion, incurred the ill will of 
some foreman or department head, or some hollow-titled de- 
pendent relative of an influential stockholder or member of 
the board of directors, the discharged employe would be for- 
ever barred from obtaining employment within his vocation in 
any city covered by that company or companies that might be 
directly or indirectly associated with it. In any event, he would 
have to hie himself to some remote corner of the country, and 
lie most consistently regarding his terrible past, to obtain em- 
ployment in telephone work. Let us hope the near future will 
see this cowardly practice abolished, through a sense of human 
regard for our fellows, if not in fear of adequate legal pen- 
alty. 

In line with black listing I may relate an instance said to 
have occurred at an Indian trading town way out on the Pacific 
Coast. If my memory does not fail me, it was at Seattle. This 
was some 12 or 13 years ago, while that picturesque character, 
John I. Sabin, was alive and in Command (note that “Com- 
mand”. is capitalized.) of that territory. As it is told to the 
writer, the operators, being refused certain recognition, with 
few exceptions, quit the switchboards in a body one afternoon. 
The few remaining operators and men about the office, in- 
cluding the officials, did the best possible to handle the traffic. 
Other operators were rushed from distances of over 400 miles 
in some cases, without even telling them the reason of their 
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requirement, though, of course, they later found out the 
cause. 

Well, after about a month an agreement was reached by 
which the girls returned to work and a love feast was indulged 
in. A most heart touching letter from President Sabin was 
posted, in which it stated he wanted to let by-gones be by- 
gones. Now, that looked most gracious on its face. Never- 
theless the offenders were displaced one by one. In less than a 
year, there were all new operators in that office. The displaced 
girls could not get employment at any place on the Coast 
thereafter. They were black listed absolutely. 

While it is digressing from the subject, the same John I. 
Sabin is the man who was one of the inventors of the so- 
called “express system,” which was a divided switchboard. In 
this system, the subscriber obtained “central” without the 
necessity of ringing as by the old magneto hand generator. 
It was the forerunner of the modern common battery switch- 
board in present practice. A tribute and debt is due Mr. 
Sabin and his co-inventor, William E. Hampton, of San Fran- 
cisco, for bringing forth this radical departure. While we 
Easterners were still using magneto telephones, even in our 
large cities, the extreme Western cities were obtaining prac- 
tically the same service as they are obtaining today in common 
battery operation—if anything, the transmission may ‘have been 
better, though probably not so uniform, since local batteries 
were used on the instruments for transmission. Mr. Sabin was 
the first and most persistent individual in popularizing the tele- 
phone, bringing it into reach of those of moderate circum- 
stances. He may almost be called the father of party line serv- 
ice in cities. We all remember his activities during the time 
he spent with us in and about Chicago some 12 years ago. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COMPANY TOWARD THE PUBLIC. 


The financial success of a telephone operating company to- 

day—if it is not an unrestrained monopoly—is compatible, in 
a measure, with its “standing” with the public. This stand- 
ing will be determined by its general policy and the attitude 
evidenced toward the public by its representatives—its em- 
ployes. This attitude and demeanor of subordinates is re- 
flected with the utmost fidelity from the man higher up. Even 
the executive’s diction and mode of expression is often re- 
flected through the employes. If the executive is a bluffer, 
“swelled up” in his ignorance and assumed dignity, you will 
find the very same attitude at the desk where the public calls 
to unfold its real or fancied troubles. If the executive really 
knows his business and knows that he does and can therefore 
afford to be democratic—though he may not have a joke- 
telling, back-slapping acquaintance with his subordinates—you 
will find a frank, conciliating attitude in those employes 
coming into direct contact with the public in the many 
capacities. 
_ We shall doubtless always have the man or the woman 
subscriber “to deal with who persists in assuming that any 
oversight or error in billing was one made by the manager or 
the president himself. Likewise we shall always have the 
subscriber who will wait patiently on the corner for a street 
car or his turn at the store counter without a murmur, but 
if “central” cannot give his line sole attention—well, “it’s a 
fright the service the company is giving! Why don’t they hire 
enough operators.” 

It requires tact and the superhuman patience and fore- 
bearance of a Job often, to sweetly explain in an endeavor 
to pacify the “kicker.” However, the public, someway, ex- 
pects the company’s employe to take a certain amount of 
“guff” and say nothing, for there is that “we are the public, 
and must be respected” attitude, and they will doubtless main- 
‘tain it. This almost angelic characteristic, desirable in an 
employe, must be inspired by the man higher up—the man 
who stands for the company. In other words, the attitude 
between the employes and the public will be but a reflection 
of the attitude from the company toward the employes. 
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When a subscriber comes up to the office “looking for 
trouble,” with the avowed intention of finding it, and making 
the company “back down,” nothing so completely foils the on- 
slaught as an attitude on the part of the company, or its 
representative, of actually backing down—whether it ever actu- 
ally backs down in fact or not is unessential. If the complain- 
ing—if not lying—subscriber can further justify his attitude 
by “righteous indignation,” occasioned by an employe’s back 
talk, look out. He will have something to tell every one he 
meets—of how he put one over on the telephone company 
and made it be a “good dog.” He would not stand for its 
graft! Perhaps his complaint, asking rebate or other con- 
cession, is a fabrication pure and simple. On the other 
hand, if the employe assumes a compromising attitude, or the 
attitude temporarily is assumed that the company itself must 
be wrong, better results will usually obtain. After bringing 
out the real facts, if they appear against the complaining sub- 
scriber, the subscriber will usually grow apologetic instead 
of antagonistic. He will then insist upon assuming the error 
as all his own, although it maybe partly the company’s. He 
will leave with the guilty sense of having wronged the com- 
pany in place of the company having wronged him. He will 
be reluctant in making subsequent complaints. 

It is too frequent that we find employes over-sensitive of 
their importance, through the promiscuous bestowing of hol- 
low titles at the annual “title-fest” indulged in by many operat- 
ing companies. The public—the common rabble—is often 
looked upon by these supercilious underlings as being con- 
ferred a favor when the company gives it service, instead of 
the public being considered the valued customers of the com- 
pany. 

An incident occurs to the writer wherein a very much en- 
raged farmer called upon the manager of a toll company. He 


-had given the construction foreman permission to set some 


poles along a fence line between two of his fields and had 
then left the place for an absence of several days. On his 
return, he found the poles set some 25 feet out in the field 
and the line completed. The first thing that he said upon 
seating himself in the manager’s office, was that he wanted 
the poles removed from his premises immediately, or he would 
cut them down. 

The manager, in place of the usual procedure—that of argu- 
ing the matter with him to further incite his anger—took sides 
with him; told him that he was acting entirely within his 
moral right and that the poles would be removed if it took 
miles of line_to build around his place; and that he, the 


_ manager, was glad that the matter had been brought to his 


attention, so he could see that such an incident would never 
occur at another place. The whole attitude on the part of 
the manager was designed to impress the farmer with the 
spirit of fairness of the telephone company and to indirectly 
appeal to his sense of liberality. The farmer was completely 
surprised because of the tack taken by the manager. After a 
minute’s thought, the farmer stated, that since the company 
wanted to do the right thing, he would allow the poles to 
remain where they were until he made further complaint. 
He has not shown up yet, and it has been eight years since 
the poles were set. 

An example of the prejudice that a tactless employe may 


engender is evidenced by the following incident: 


A citizen, who became bereaved of his beloved dog through 
a street car running over him, interviewed the young hopeful 
who was assisting the railway company’s counsel. The rail- 
way company was to blame, since they were running at high 
speed and it was dark; in fact, the car men were not aware 
that they had struck the dog. Though the dog was enfran- 
chised, with a license tag, and the laws of the state ordained 
him personal property, the young emulator of Blackstone 
dismissed the matter with a gyration of his arm. 

It so happened that about a year later, the railway company 
had occasion to require certain property held by the bereaved 
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one. In place of being able to effect an equitable arrange- 
ment for a mere nominal consideration, it required an extend- 
ed legal process and a very large payment to acquire the prop- 
erty wanted. The whole expense and trouble was occasioned 
by the discourteous treatment received -at the hands of an em- 
ploye. 

An unfortunate impression is not infrequently given a com- 
plaining subscriber by an employe who is attempting to en- 
force rules too literally. Perhaps it is because it is not gen- 
erally appreciated by executives that the employe, who can 
and will follow instructions, is a more commonly met and 
a less valuable individual than the employe who knows when 
and where to deviate from them, or to call for specific instruc- 
tions from his superior. Of course, an employe, such as the 
latter, cannot work for a pigheaded executive who must 
have cowed employes about him. But all executives do not 
belong to that class by any manner of means. 

Having a policy looking toward equitable dealings with 
patrons is of no greater importance than having a uniform 
policy in dealing with them. The writer calls to mind in- 
stances where subscribers on the same party line are pay- 
ing different rates by virtue of the fact that newer sub- 
scribers are obliged to pay more rental than older ones 
through subsequent raises in rates. Will this promote the 
cordial attitude toward the company we are seeking and 
that we would require in the event of opposition offering 
itself? 

As stated previously in this series under the head of toll 
contracts, long contracts, going into great detail, are quite 
essential if we wish to preclude unfortunate misunder- 
standings between operating companies. It is quite a dif- 
ferent matter in relation to contracts entered into between 
a company and a subscriber for ordinary local exchange 
service. In the case of toll contracts, relatively large sums 
of money are involved, special conditions and contingen- 
cies must be anticipated and met in most cases, and a 
spirit of mutual interest and co-operation must be main- 
tained. They are entered into deliberately. In the case of 
local contracts, there is little more to be understood and 
agreed to than what the rate is to be and, in general, what 
the class of service is to be. These points should be 
clearly set forth. In practice, what we really do is to ob- 
scure the facts more or less by a great lengthy discourse 
in abstruse legal lore, that must be read under a magnify- 
ing glass and which not one subscriber in a hundred ever 
takes the time or has the patience to do. If he did, he 
probably would not sign without consulting his attorney, 
supplemented by a family conference. 

It has been held, in cases that have come into court, 
that printed contracts, on railroad tickets for instance, 
thrust upon people informally for signature, are not bind- 
ing. Prolix phraseology found in subscriber contracts 
only reminds us of the conservative traits of attorneys, 
and it does not serve a practical or moral purpose. 

Telephone companies frequently expect the public to 
have more personal concern in the company’s welfare than 
is warranted; for instance, where a new company is facing 
strong opposition and has a relatively small number of 
subscribers. The writer recalls at least one instance where 
telephones were installed with free service until about 
one-sixth the number in the competitor’s list was con- 
nected. Then the final rates were charged. The result 
was that, owing to the limited subscriber list, a very large 
percentage of the subscribers ordered their telephones out 
at once. This exchange, after six years’ operation, now 
adds approximately a hundred subscribers per month—but 
it likewise loses a similar number. In effect, this means 
a current installation charge of no capital value of about 
$1,250 per month. 


A subscriber values his telephone, under flat rate charge, 
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largely by the number of subscribers on the list. There- 
fore, the telephone company cannot expect the subscriber 
to pay for limited service what it contemplates receiving 
for an extended service later on. In the case referred to, 
a large majority of subscribers would have retained their 
telephones along with those of the competitor’s until the 
list became large enough to warrant dispensing with the 
competitor’s telephone, if the rates had been consistent; 
that is, a sliding scale of rates provided that would make 
the rate low at first, when the service was of relatively little 
value. After a subscriber once orders out a telephone in 
favor of retaining a competitor’s, it is not an easy matter to 
induce him to re-subscribe. 

It takes time to get a community of friends for sub- 
scribers—and it is futile to get any considerable percentage 
and hold them, unless the particular telephone becomes 
generally used. Subscribers do not like to “pioneer” when 
they have to pay good money for it—it’s not their fight 
anyway. The fact that the operation of the system is 
novel will not make a great deal of difference—the most 
fascinating of playthings becomes irksome when the nov- 
elty wears off. The seat of sympathy is now in the pock- 
etbook, not in the heart. 

A practice on the part of the public, even including many 
of our large business men, that, to say the least, is un- 
warranted, is one met in toll operation wherein a patron 
will place a call over the lines of competing companies, 
either without stating that he has done so, or with the 
statement that he has and that he will use the service of 
the company obtaining the called party first. This is en- 
couraged by rulings, referred to previously in this series, 
wherein no service charge is made when calls are not 
completed. It is probable that our public service com- 
missions will issue rulings in due time, that will correct 
this imposition, which is becoming quite general. It 
would seem quite as consistent to order several suits of 
clothes made by tailors and then refuse to take any but 
the first one delivered, etc., etc. Not only does this prac- 
tice entail trouble to both companies, when but one com- 
pany can complete the switch, but it inspires the operators 
to give these calls undue place, should they know that 
there is a competition for the call. This is unjust to pa- 
trons who have more business conscience. 

Pages could be written touching upon the questions of 
policy. However, further space will not be taken for de- 
tails. 

The executives of telephone properties in this country 
have been subjected to the most severe trials of any class 
of business men with us today. Their problem has been 
not only a private one of business and finance intermingled 
with formidable electrical questions, but it has been a most 
difficult and trying problem in public policy as well, re- 
quiring the exercise of the rarest tact and judgment. 

The telephone engineers of this country are potentially 
capable and technically resourceful. They have set, for the 
whole world, the pace and the standard for telephonic serv- 
ice and telephonic equipment, and it is they who have 
planted the mile posts marking every radical and important 
deveiopment in that art. 

As I write these last words, I am experiencing a most 
persistent burning of the left ear—and I dreamed last night 
that it rained insulators, and that I was actually hit by an 
inkwell with a mahogany base. If I were at all inclined to 
be superstitious, I would give myself over to the jailer for 
safe keeping. 

All levity aside, it is sincerely trusted that what has been 
said, has been taken in good part. It might have been an 


entirely different story had a different phase of the subject 

been chosen. I doff my hat in most profound respect and 

admiration for the capabilities of my co-laborers. 
(Conclusion.) 
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Be Ye Thankful! 


Thanksgiving Time—Reviving Business 








By J. C. Kelsey 


Suppose you had a telephone exchange, a good earner, a 
credit to the locality, and you are one of many substantial 
citizens. You have a nice home, all paid for. You enjoy 
your garden and are a judge of fancy poultry. You have 
an automobile, which whirls your family along the high- 
ways on the hot evenings. Suppose you have money in the 
bank, and in one of its vaults lies a goodly number of 
bonds. 

Surely, the sun shines upon you! 


“The Germans are coming!” or it may be the French, 
English or Russian invaders, or Yankees. 

You hear this terrible cry. The troops seize the bank 
and loot it. The signal corps takes your exchange. The 
company cook kills your chickens; the soldiers despoil 
your garden; and the officers borrow your automobile for 
war purposes. 

Then you get an order to move, because your home, so 
dear to you, is to be in the line of fire. As in a dream, 
you are ruined beyond recall. 

You are familiar with this picture. You know that just 
such awful things can happen. Martial law knows no tech- 
nicalities; it plays no favorites and there are few success- 
ful appeals from its decisions. 

In one hour your property would be in ruins, your work 
of a lifetime wasted and your family scattered all over 
the world (how would you like to listen to a plan to have 
your babies adopted by parents in another land?) and you, 
yourself, as a telephone man, would stand a good chance 
of being lined up against the wall and shot as a spy, simply 
because the enemy may have at one time used your tele- 
phone service. 

Instead of being thankful, you are kicking. Everyone 
is kicking about something. 

One would think that American business were located 
in Belgium—that we were walking among the ruins. Not 


. one-half the protest comes from Belgium that comes from 


America. 

What a roar of discontent comes from the factories 
which have been running on an 80 per cent. basis. What 
a wail from the banks which lost a few dollars of savings. 
What agony because the telephone business has lost a 
few leased wires. What a howl from newspapers about 
depressions. 


Everyone ‘should be ashamed. The soldiers have not 
come and they are not coming. Isn’t that enough to be 
thankful for? 

Even if you are running on a 50 per cent. basis, would 
you not prefer such a condition to an army of overbearing 
Cossacks, or gigantic Uhlans, or great Scotch Highlanders 
—all sweeping down on our heads? 

Now, really, has any factory or bank or any institution, 
however financially embarrassed, any right to kick? Even 
a man out of work has some cause to be glad that he is 
not lying in a half-frozen trench, dividing his chances be- 
tween illness and bullets. 

Therefore be ye thankful! You should be overcome with 
thankfulness. You have no right to be anything but 
thankful. What do you think of the Belgian factory now 
out of business, with records destroyed and rooms used 
for hospital purposes? 

Think of kicking on a war tax of $100,000,000 scattered 
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among 100,000,000 people! When some places in Europe, 
alone, have to pay an indemnity of one-tenth that amount. 
If you have a grouch against any condition, and are not 
thankful for what you have, move over to Belgium and 
northeastern France. and acquire a charter. 


Prosperity has made us a nation of mollycoddles. We 
have not had storms nor disasters enough. We have had 
things too easy. Our bodies and minds have become inert 
from lack of exercise. 

Even Europe will come out of this war really benefited, 
simply because great adversities will make them rise to the 
difficulties. No difficulties make men degenerate into abso- 
lute softness and uselessness. Somehow it seems as if we 
have reached this stage, if one can judge at all from the 
complaints which fill the market place. 


We undoubtedly have been experiencing a depression. 
This country has never recovered from 1907. The panic 
of 1907 was nothing else than a nervous collapse of a 
nation carrying too many constructive burdens. 

This country, prior to 1907, was in a great boom. Your 
telephone company, that electric light and gas company, 
your interurban cars, were all brought to completion dur- 
ing this boom. 

Railways built great depots and terminals, doubled, 
tripled and quadrupled tracks, and replaced cars of wood 
with cars of steel. Irrigation, reclamation and settlement 
of lands never saw greater activity. 

Then something snapped. The investing body had a 
stroke. The strain had been too great, and its arteries be- 
came hardened. 

Then came October, 1907, and the patient took to his 
bed. In 1908 he was very ill, indeed. In 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1912, he made progress, and in 1913 it looked as if Mr. 
Investor had recovered his health. The year 1913 was a 
good year for nearly everyone, but there was little or no 
construction. 


We have been really confined to operation and main- 
tenance since 1907—you know that. There is not enough 
work to go around when the construction work is com- 
pleted. You know that, for you have had to lay off good 
men more than once. 

Our construction work, then, is the barometer of our 
prosperity. If we build actively every man is put to work. 
As soon as we stop, off go the men. 

Every company is willing and anxious to build or to 
extend—it is natural to keep on growing—but this anxiety 
or willingness is not voluntary. It all depends upon the 
ease in raising money. 


It depends upon the investor. Construction work has 
stopped because the investor hesitates to put money into 
construction enterprises. Men with money have learned 
that construction enterprises are dangerous—that they con- 
tain a great element of risk. 

Too many plans of men go wrong, and reorganization or 
receivership follows, always at the expense of the investor, 
and usually investors are elderly people, too old to begin 
over in the race for a fortune. 

It is not the tariff, nor currency, nor the war in Europe. 
Politics has nothing to do with it. It depends upon the 
man who has some money to invest. 
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Now ask yourself what you would do if you had to in- 
vest a large sum of money. Would you put it into a new 
railroad, or even an old one, after the New Haven, Rock 
Island and Frisco deals? Would you put it in interurban 
electric service when you know that these roads cannot 
earn enough to replace themselves in any given time? 
Would you finance an irrigation enterprise when you knew 
every one of them has failed? 

No. You would buy some municipal bonds or some se- 
curity of a gas, electric, or telephone property which is 
operating successfully. You could not be hired to put a 
dollar in a big construction deal. 

There you have the answer for the so-called depression. 
Don’t blame anybody or any party, simply blame yourself. 
Get busy! Save some money, and buy some construction 
paper. But you won’t. Neither will anyone else. 

You even hesitate to build needed telephone lines in 
your own territory. You could start prosperity yourself, 
and it will only come in this manner. You can’t stand 
around and wish it would come. 


Be ye thankful, Mr. Telephone Man, that the great 
American investor of the prehistoric time back of 1907 
never knew you. True: enough, your local investors put 
money into your company, but generally speaking, you 
were in bad with the so-called wise bunch. 

They argue that there was no solidity nor stability to 
your business. You have disappointed them. You have 
shown the financial world that nothing is more stable than 
your subscription list. You are riding through the storms 
of so-called adversity and are paying vour bills. 


Your turn is coming. Many financial men have lately 
realized that they have overlooked the best investment of 
them all. You have a business which has the least disturb- 
ance factor. 

Your patrons cannot partially economize. They can use 
less. lights, economize on the coal, quit eating meat and 
cut down on the grocer. Your subscriber must either throw 
out his telephone, or pay you just as much in adversity as 
he does in prosperity. 

Adversity gives us the real test anyway. Prosperity per- 
formances count for nothing. Just as your friends, who 
desert you when the storm breaks. 

Be thankful, Mr. Telephone Man, that your friends, the 
subscribers, do not leave you when misfortune comes. 
Surely we can be thankful. 


“The Cossacks are coming!” Already Eastern Germany 
trembles in fear. The Turks are coming; the Japs are on 
the move; Italy is studying the situation. The European, 
as well as Asiatic mind, is grappling with problems aside 
from business. 

Who is left to carry on business? The markets of the 
world, which have been controlled by these warring na- 
tions still exist. 

The United States of America seems to stand alone. It 
has stopped destructive legislation at home, and is deter- 
mined to maintain neutrality at all costs. Surely we are 
obligated to be thankful. 


Here is another indication of our thankful position. The 
leading dispenser of gloom and growl has been a man 
named Schwab. He is the head man of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and, as a steel man, loves a protective theory 
dearly. 

On October 21 he sailed for Europe—and his interview 
was a gem. The outlook could not be more discouraging. 
He simply had the chronic blues. Last week Mr. Schwab 


came home, simply radiating optimism, because in his 
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pocket he held orders from England and France for $200,- 
000,000 worth of equipment. 

Steel has been called the barometer of trade. With 
Germany forced to stop the export of 10,000,000 tons of 
steel every year, our mills should naturally be called 
upon to supply that. Already have orders for locomotives 
for France and Russia been placed—even 100,000 tons of 
steel rails on orders for Russia, are in process of construc- 
tion. 

The state of Pennsylvania will find itself busy again, 
and that is where almost all the complaints come from. 
This will help the mills of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; put 
people to work and encourage investors of these commu- 
nities generally. 


Along with steel have come orders for harness, saddles, 
and wagons; horses, mules, and automobiles; meats, sugar, 
shoes, and shirts. All this manufacturing activity, coupled 
with our agricultural prosperity, should pave the way to 
even ten years of constructive activity. 

Coupled to this combination is the operation of the new 
currency law, which has reduced money rates to peace 
levels and discounts on merchants’ paper to more reason- 
able terms. 7 

Last of all is the possibility of a raise in rates for the 
railroads, which should complete the daisy chain of pros- 
perity. 


During this time the telephone man should get a de- 
served raise in his rates. This will put the business in 
magnificent condition to meet the demands of the in- 
vestor. 

Out of all this activity will spring the investor of your 
generation, who must seek again to put his money to use 
for his old age. This time the telephone will not be over- 
looked. No longer is it a wild combination of hopes and 
profits, but a legitimate haven for the man who wants to 
put his money to work safely. 


We should be thankful. Thankful for the adversity and 
poverty which has kept our blood corpuscles red. 

We have no reason to complain because of our long years 
of probation. We have no grounds to complain of our 
neglect either—it has made us self reliant. 

We have no enemy at our gates. We are not facing 
utter ruin and scatterment of all that is dear to us. We 
simply are hardy pioneers, survivors of a long era of help- 
fulness, and are now ready for our inheritance. 


As human beings we expect too much. Nothing can be 
taken beyond the grave. We sit by our warm firesides, with 
a roof over our heads, and growl because one subscriber 
got mad and quit us. We have been guilty, so guilty of 
fretting over trifles. 

We have abused investors because they would not in- 
vest, just as you may have abused your employer because 
he did not promote you, or raise your pay. The employer 
was running you through the fires of test and probation, 
and likewise have our investors. 








Even if investors are yet to come, be ye thankful that 
there are likely to be some. 

If you get the blues, think of Belgium. If you are dis- 
couraged, think of how long your building and exchange 
would last if 42 centimeter guns were set on concrete bases, 
just seven miles out of town, and began to bellow. 

Remember, too, that the bellowing of men over fancied 
wrongs or trifles, can do more harm than a big cannon. 

Never was there such an obligation placed upon the one 
hundred million people of our country. Be ye thankful. 








—— TT 
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If you are not thankful, then you are ungrateful and have 
degenerated into a veritable mollycoddle. 

You have fallen into the class of the helpless French 
princess who thought the starving mob, asking for bread, 
should be content with cake. You are about as useful as 
a man with a hookworm, reduced to white corpuscles. 


Our ancestors way back placed a serpent’s tooth and a 
thankless child in the same category. Today, the thank- 
less man and a serpent’s tooth are not comparable, be- 
cause the serpent’s tooth is of a superior variety. I don’t 
believe we have many telephone men in the thankless 
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class. I know that the turkey, after being eaten in the 
proper spirit, sets well. We have much to be thankful for. 

MORAL: Almost every condition must be measured 
relatively. 





Entertainment for Employes at Butler, Pa. 

A reception and dance was given recently by the People’s 
Telephone Co., of Butler, Pa., in the Masonic Temple of 
that place for the visiting operators and employes of the 
various companies in that district who came for a brief 
convention. A large number was present and the affair was 
a great success. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Instructions for Collecting War Tax Revenue. 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has ap- 
proved an order regarding the collection of the war tax 
by telephone companies on toll messages, in accordance 
with the war revenue bill passed by Congress, October 
22, 1914. The order reads as follows: 


1. A company shall make one report and one return for 
the company as a whole and not for each of its exchanges 
and toll stations separately; such report and return shall 
be made to the collector of internal revenue of the district 
in which the company’s principal office is located. 

2. Every company shall include in its report, all taxable 
messages originated by it without regard to the ownership 
of toll lines used in transmitting those messages. Tele- 
phone companies receiving messages to be retransmitted 
over the lines of a telegraph company, or telegraph com- 
panies receiving messages to. be retransmitted over the 
lines of a telephone company, will be regarded as the point 
where such messages originate. In such cases the com- 
pany retransmitting such messages will not be required to 
include the same in its monthly return. Where, however, 
a message sent over a telephone line is received directly 
from the sender, the company receiving and transmitting 
the same will, in such cases, be regarded as the point of or- 
igin, and will include all such taxable messages in its 
monthly return. A reversed message shall be considered 
as originating at the point of collection. 

3. Reports and returns may be made by a company 
for its fiscal month or billing period to be filed within 30 
days after expiration of fiscal month; provided full return 
is made for the period during which the tax is to be col- 
lected. 

4. Additions may be made any month for errors on the 
previous month’s reports and returns. Reductions cover- 
ing items reported in excess in previous months not al- 
lowable. In such cases amended returns may be filed be- 
fore assessment is made, otherwise claim for abatement or 
refund, as the case may be, should be filed. 

5. Messages originating at automatic telephone stations, 
for each of which a charge of 15 cents or more was made, 
are subject to tax, and companies owning or operating 
such stations must include all such messages-in their 
monthly returns. The method of collecting the tax from 
the senders of such messages is a matter wholly within the 
province of the companies receiving and transmitting the 
messages. 

6. All overtime telephone messages, where the initial 
rate is less than 15 cents, but the total charge, on account 
of overtime, brings the charge to 15 cents or more, are 
subject to tax. 

7. Messages transmitted over private leased circuits and 
relating exclusively to the business for which the circuit 
was leased, are held to be exempt from tax. Where, how- 
ever, any such leased circuit is used for the transmission 
of messages other than above stated, return for all such 
messages, for which a charge of 15 cents or more would 
ordinarily be made, must be rendered monthly by the 
lessee. 


8. Messages or dispatches of officers and employes of 
the company, concerning the affairs and service of the 
company, and like messages or dispatches of officials and 
employes of railroad companies, sent over the wires on 
their respective railroads, are exempt from tax. Franked 
messages, if of a private character, for which a charge of 
15 cents or more would otherwise be charged, do not come 
within the exemption above referred to, and should be in- 
cluded in the return made. 

9. Messages of officers and employes of the United 
States government, on official business, and like messages 
of state officials, are exempt from tax. 


It is compulsory for telephone companies to begin mak- 
ing the collection of this tax December 1, even though 
they receive no formal notice from the collector of internal 
revenue in their district. Blank forms for making their 
report will probably be forwarded to them before Decem- 
ber 1, but in the event that any company should not re- 
ceive its form of report by December 15, the company 
should write the collector of internal revenue of its dis- 
trict, asking that one be sent. This will save the tele- 
phone company trouble and expense. 

The provisions of the war tax as relating to telegraph 
and telephone lines were published in TELEPHONY of Oc- 
tober 24. In order to avoid the necessity of looking up 
previous references, the provisions of the war revenue bill 
are given below: 


Telegraph and telephone messages: It shall be the duty 
(on and after December 1, 1914) of every person, firm, or 
corporation owning or operating any telegraph or tele- 
phone line or lines to make within 30 days after the ex- 
piration of each month a sworn statement to the collector 
of internal revenue in each of their respective districts, 
stating the number of dispatches, messages, or conversa- 
tions originated at each of their respective exchanges, toll 
stations, or offices, and transmitted thence over their lines 
during the preceding month for which a charge of 15 cents 
or more was imposed; and for each of such messages or 
conversations the said person, firm, or corporation shall 
collect from the person paying for the message or con- 
versation a tax of 1 cent in addition to the regular charges 
for the message or conversation, which tax the said per- 
son, firm, or corporation shall in turn pay to the said col- 
lector of internal revenue of their respective districts: 

Provided, that only one payment of said tax shall be 
required, notwithstanding the lines of one or more persons, 
firms, or corporations shall be used for the transmission of 
each of said messages or conversations: 

Provided further, that the messages or dispatches of the 
officers and employes of any telegraph or telephone com- 
pany concerning the affairs and service of the company, 
and like messages or dispatches of the officials and em- 
ployes of railroad companies sent over the wires on their 
respective railroads shall be exempt from this requirement: 

And provided further, that messages of officers and em- 
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ployes of the government on official business shall be ex- 
empt from the taxes herein imposed upon telegraphic and 
telephonic messages. 

The National Independent Telephone Association, 527 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C., will be glad to an- 
swer any questions that may arise among the operating 
companies in regard to the war tax. The collectors of 
internal revenue in the various districts have been in- 
structed to give as full information as possible in response 
to any inquiries made of them. 

Minimum Wage in Minnesota Held Invalid. 

Judge Catlin, in the state circuit court, handed down a 
decision suspending the order of the minimum wage com- 
mission, which was to have become effective November 23, 
holding it to be unconstitutional. The law, which provides 
for a minimum wage scale for women, was passed by the 
Minnesota legislature during its last session. The court 
also ordered a temporary injunction against State Auditor 
iverson and members of the minimum wage committee from 
expending further money in the work of the commission. 








Court Sustains Commission Order in Oregon Case. 

The circuit court of Union county, Oregon, has affirmed 
the order handed down March 12 in the case of the Home 
Independent Telephone Association of LaGrande, Ore., 
against the Eastern Oregon Co-operative Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of Elgin. The plaintiff, refusing to obey the order, 
brought suit in the circuit court. 

The order of the commission required the plaintiff to con- 
struct and maintain trunk lines from its toll leads to ex- 
changes of the defendant at Elgin, Summerville and Cove; 
to connect with these lines with its switchboards at such 
exchanges, and required both parties to exchange business 
at such points, with certain exceptions, without discrimi- 
nation. The order was conditioned upon the compliance 
of the plaintiff to withdraw from local exchange business 
at Elgin and Cove, and in the vicinity of Summerville. 

It was claimed by the plaintiff that the order of the com- 
mission was void for the reason that there was not a suffi- 
cient and proper number of complainants joined in the 
eomplaint filed with the commission to give the commis- 
sion jurisdiction to act. 

After hearing both sides of the case, Circuit Judge J. W. 
Knowles affirmed the order of the commission, rendering 
a decision to the effect that the commission be permitted 
to settle the case on what it considered to be an equitable 
basis between the two companies. 


Oregon Company Granted Rate Increase. 

The Interurban Telephone Co., of Silverton, Ore., has 
been, granted permission by the Oregon Railroad Commis- 
sion, to increase its rates so that its net revenue may be 
between 7 and 8 per cent. The commission found the actual 
value of the plant to be $17,702, and reproduction cost to 
be $25,231. Its operating expenses for 1913 were $4,938.78, 
and its net revenue $2,561.63. 

The new rates as authorized by the commission are as 
follows: Business telephones, single line, $2.25 per month; 
two-party, $2; and four-party, $1.75. Residence telephones, 
single line, $1.75; two-party, $1.50, and four-party, $1.25 per 
month. The rate for farmer party lines is $5 a year. 








Ohio Utilities Valuation Report Attracts Wide Interest. 

Rollo R. Stevens, of the joint committee on valuations 
of Ohio public utilities, stated last week that the demand 
for the complete report of the committee’s investigation 
and study of method and principles to be followed in com- 
plying with the general order of the state commission for 
valuations of all utility properties, is exceeding the supply. 
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Because of this fact, the committee is planning the publi- 
cation of a fourth edition. 

Interest in the report is widespread, requests for it having 
been received from valuation engineers and experts of other 
states. The report has been used constructively in a num- 
ber of important public utility cases, notably in Missouri 
and Pennsylvania. Practically all of the utilities of Ohio 
are following the principles set forth in this report. 





Advance Payment of Telephone Rental in Ohio. 

A test case to determine whether telephone subscribers 
in Cincinnati must pay the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co. quarterly in advance for service, has been 
filed with the Ohio Public Utilities Commission by Edward 
C. Hoyer. Mr. Hoyer claims he was refused service be- 
cause he declined to sign a contract agreeing to pay in 
advance. The company states that payment in advance for 
the flat rate customers has been its practice for thirty-six 
years, and that this practice is not confined to Cincinnati. 
The rule is “Payment quarterly in advance,” and the com- 
pany says that a great majority of its customers prefer it. 
The bills are sent out the first of the month. Then nothing 
is done till the 18th or 19th, after which a five-day extension 
of time is given. 





Bell Service in St. Louis. 

Investigation of service rendered by the Bell company in St. 
Louis, on complaint of Thomas Cannon, attorney for the 
Tower Grove Heights Improvement Association, has resulted 
in a report to the effect that the company is making every 
effort to render adequate and efficient service. 

The investigation was made by George P. Player and ex- 
perts of the Missouri Public Service Commission. It covered 
a period of 19 days in September, during which time tests 
were made every 30 minutes for each 24 hours. Based upon 
an average of 5,000 original calls, the experts found that 2 1/5 
seconds are consumed in making connections and that 2/5 
second have been gained since the company improved its serv- 
ice. Out of 5,397 test calls, less than 2 per cent. were an- 
swered in excess of 10 seconds. 

The average daily original calls in St. Louis are 485,000 in 
24 hours, which are handled through 15 exchanges. 
age subscriber calls eight times a day. 


The aver- 





Telephone Consolidation in New York. 

The final steps in the consolidation of the telephone ex- 
changes in Troy, Lansingburgh, Watervliet, Cohoes, Wa- 
terford, Center Brunswick and Averill Park, N. Y., were 
recently completed and the cutover made. All subscribers 
in the former Commercial Union Telephone Co. and the 
Cohoes & Waterford Telephone: Co. exchanges were con- 
nected into the switchboards of the New York Telephone 
Co., and now have unified telephone service. 

A special edition of the telephone directory, containing 
the names of all of the subscribers of the consolidated 
exchanges, has been delivered and will be used by subscrib- 
ers for local calls, as the consolidation has made necessary 
the changing of over 5,000 numbers. 

Hearing as to Toll Rates at Utica, N. Y. 

A recent hearing was held at Utica, N. Y., before Martin 
S. Decker of the New York Public Service Commission on 
complaint of a committee of telephone subscribers of Utica, 
New Hartford and Whitesboro, respecting the toll rates 
charged by the New York Telephone Co. since the con- 
solidation of the Home and Bell companies. Various pro- 
fessional and business men testified as to the loss of busi- 
ness since toll rates went into effect, or the increased cost 
of business in cases where the firms had agreed to pay the 
toll bills of certain patrons in adjoining towns in order to 
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retain their business. Commissioner Decker expressed a 
desire to be taken over the routes between Utica and New 
Hartford, and Utica and Whitesboro, in order that he might 
arrive at a better understanding of the situation. * 

The Taxation Question in Texas. 

The Texas Tax Board at Austin, Tex., recently heard 
representatives of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. and of the Independent telephone companies 
on the question as to whether the telephone companies op- 
erating in Texas are paying the state sufficient taxes. The 
physical values and other matters were gone into exten- 
sively, but no decision was announced by the board. 








Illinois Mutual Company Appeals to Court. 

The Mutual Telephone Co., of Noble, Ill., has filed a 
notice of appeal, in the circuit court of Sangamon county, 
from the decision of the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, handed down October 22, in the case of the Noble 
Telephone Co. et al., against the Mutual company. In 
this case the commission decided that the Mutual com- 
pany was a public utility, although it furnished service 
only to its stockholders, and ordered it to cease the in- 
stallation of a plant until it has secured a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 





Inventorying Kansas Exchanges for Consolidation. 

J. H. Close, telephone engineer for the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission, has been making a complete inven- 
tory of the properties of both the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. and the Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co. in Ottawa, Kan. This is one of the first steps toward the 
consolidation of the two telephone exchanges in Ottawa 
and the organization of a new company. As soon as Mr. 
Close makes a report to the commission on the valuation 
of the property and presents other data, the commission 
will probably set a date for a hearing to be held to investi- 
gate the conditions in Ottawa. 

The brief of the application for the reorganization of the 
telephone systems in that city was filed with the commis- 
sion a short time ago. 





Ohio State Company to Acquire Akron Plant. 

The Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of the properties of 
the Akron People’s Telephone Co., of Akron, Ohio. The 
stock in the Akron company is to be exchanged for stock 
in the Ohio State company. The transaction has been 
authorized by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 

The Akron company serves a total of 7,000 subscribers 
and has exchanges at Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls and 
Tallmadge. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

November 23: Hearing held at San Francisco, at which 
time all telephone companies of the state were requested 
to appear, if they so desired, and show cause why the de- 
posit clause should not be eliminated from contracts for 
telephone service. 

INDIANA. 

November: Evidence has been heard in the petition of 
the Knightstown (Ind.) Telephone Co. for the establish- 
ment of new toll rates between Knightstown and Kennard, 
and points which are now receiving free service. Manager 
George Watts testified that the company needed more 
revenue and declared that it was giving more service than 
it was receiving. George M. Barnard, representing the 
Cadiz (Ind.) Telephone Co., which is now receiving free 
service, declared that his company was operated on a co- 
operative basis and if tolls were established, half of his 
subscribers would discontinue their service. Other towns 
which will be affected, should the commission make a rul- 
ing in favor of the Knightstown company, are: 
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Dunreith, Lewisville, Ogden, Middletown, Greensboro, 
Mt. Summit, Sulphur Springs, Spiceland, Charlottesville, 
Markleville, Shirley, Wilkinson, Carthage, Mays, Occident 
and Raleigh. 

KANSAS. 

November 16: Order giving the telephone companies 
in Kansas permission to grant free service to further the 
interests of the Belgian relief fund. 

November 30: Hearing to be held at Osage City, Kans., 
in complaint of Melvern (Kans.) Telephone Co. against 
the Michigan Valley (Kans.) Telephone Co. and telephone 
companies giving like service, asking that said companies 
be restrained from operating and giving free exchange 
service in Osage county. 

December 4: Hearing to be held in a case brought by the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., complainant, against E. 
C. Yoakum, the complainant asking that it be allowed to 
install toll stations at Potter, Kan., and to discontinue the 
flat rate service which now exists between patrons of the 
Potter exchange and the company’s exchange at Atchison. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 1: Hearing to be held at Boston on the peti- 
tion that the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. be 
required to install meters to register calls upon measured 
service lines. 

MIssourI. 

November 23: Hearing held at Jefferson City, Mo., on 
application of Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates to St. Louis subscribers. Experts made 
their report to the commission on their appraisal of the 
company’s properties and the telephone officials presented 
their arguments in favor of the increase. The commission’s 
experts have placed a valuation upon the company’s plant 
approximately $900,000 lower than the Bell officials’ esti- 
mate. 

November 23: Hearing on application of the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co. of Missouri for per- 
mission to raise its rates in Caruthersville and St. Louis. 
Additional time was given the attorneys for the interested 
parties to file further briefs. 

MONTANA. 

November 25: Hearing held at Clyde Park, Mont., in 
complaint of Shields River Valley Commercial Club against 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging 
unsatisfactory service and also that the company makes 
discriminatory charges for telephone service in the valley. 

New York. 

November 23: Hearing held in the action of a committee 
of telephone subscribers of Utica, New Hartford and 
Whitesboro against the New York Telephone Co., because 
of an increase in rates. 

OHIO. 

November 23: Order authorizing the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus, to purchase the properties of the 
Akron People’s Telephone Co., of Akron, Ohio, and per- 
mitting the company to exchange its preferred capital 
stock for outstanding capital stock of the Akron company. 

OREGON. 

November 27: Hearing held on investigation of wide 
scope into the rates and regulations of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The company for a number of 
months has anticipated the investigation, and has had ex- 
perts at work in the state obtaining a valuation of the 
company’s properties and making investigations of its 
rates, with the-view to justifying itself at the hearing. 

SoutH DaKkorTA. 

November 30: Postponed hearing in the case of the city 
of Milbank, S. D., and the Milbank Commercial Club vs. 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

December 2: Hearing to be held at Britton, Marshall 
county, to consider a proposed schedule of rates filed by 
the Social Telephone Co., to apply to its exchanges at Brit- 
ton, Newark, Kidder, Claremont, and Hecla. The com- 
pany is required to prepare and file an itemized inventory 
of all the material used in the construction of its entire 
telephone plant, and plats showing the location of the poles 
and equipment in each of the towns in which exchanges 
are operated, as well as a plat showing the rural lines 
operated by the company. The company is also required 
to file a statement of its receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending November 1, 1914. 

WASHINGTON. 

November: Order requiring the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to supply service to the Hazelwood district 
from the Spokane exchange. 

December 15: Hearing to be held at Seattle in regard 
to rules of regulations of the telephone company. 














Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


** The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited! ’°—The Farmer Problen—Some 


Conclusions as to Farmer Lines—Most Important of Difficulties of Farmer Problem—Solu- 
tion Almost Wholly a Matter of Personal Persuasiveness 


By Public Relations Engineer 


A reader of this series of articles writes: “In one or two 
instances, you have touched slightly upon the subject of farm- 
ers’ mutuals. Managers of telephone utilities need more ad- 
vice in regard to this matter. The farmers’ companies make 
unreasonable demands upon the commercial company in their 
locality; and they accompany their demand with the threat 
that they will put the commercial company out of business if 
the things which they request are not granted.” 


FARMER ProspLEM NoT A NEw ONE. 

Looking back through the articles contributed by managers 
of operating companies to the telephone magazines about the 
year 1900, 1902 or 1904, it will be found that the farmer 
problem was just as much of an annoyance then as it has been 
in 1910, 1912 or 1914. If there was any difference, it was 
even more of a problem then, than it is now. 

My recollection of my own first experience with telephone 
managers is that the majority of them thought they must fight 
the farmer; and that the farmer’s success was the commer- 
cial telephone man’s defeat. A few of them felt that the 
farmer could not be induced to admit the facts about the busi- 
ness. A few of the commercial managers felt that the more 
they could keep the farmer befuddled, the better they would 
be serving their stockholders and the public. 

Early in my own experience, I became convinced that the 
telephone system that would be in operation in the year 1915, 
or the year 1925, would be the system that had its wires con- 
nected with the farmers’ homes of the agricultural states. 
This conclusion was arrived at because in my boyhood days 
I had learned, on the farm, that in the long run the least 
expensive way of doing things is the way that will ultimately 
prevail; and I soon discovered that farmers worked for them- 
selves more cheaply than our companies could employ men 
to work for us. 

I could see that, whereas, many town and city people knew 
nothing about digging post holes or setting posts, the farmers 
were thoroughly familiar with that work. While many town 
and city men knew nothing, and wanted to know nothing, 
about stringing wire, the farmers were accustomed to mak- 
ing wire fences. Many town people knew nothing and cared 
nothing about the production of eggs, milk, butter, etc., pre- 
ferring, not only to have those commodities produced for 
theth by others but, also, to have them delivered at their very 
doors. The farmers, on the other hand, were in the habit 
of serving themselves in every way possible. 

Among the farmers, I knew there was a growing desire to 
prove that they were capable of doing business—an ambition 
to prove themselves as good at driving a “good bargain” as 
were their neighbors in the villages and towns. I suspected 
that the building of telephone lines was going to give them 
a chance to realize that desire and that they would join in 
with one another for the building of the lines. They would 
do it, I thought, as a sort of frolic just as I had seen them 
get together for barn raisings, in the neighborhood in which 
I was “brought up.” And, I knew that no telephone com- 
pany, operating upon a “commercial” basis could successfully 
cope with that state of affairs. 

About four years ago, it became my duty to put on paper 
a statement of the conclusions which I had reached up to that 
time, as a net result of my experience in the telephone busi- 
ness. In writing I have before me a copy of the statement 


which I then made. 


I met representatives of farmers’ companies on an average 
of not less than twice each month for ten years, which amounts 
to a total of several hundred farmers’ conferences. As tele- 
phone managers well know, these conferences usually occur 
in the evening—late in the evening, very late—after the chores 
are all done; and after the farmers have taken time to drive 
distances varying from one to ten miles each. On two of these 
occasions, our conferences lasted until daylight of the follow- 
ing day. They rarely ended before midnight. In making the 
written statement, four years ago, concerning this matter I 
said: 


The farmers are the factor which in my judgment is of first 
importance when we come to consider the more practical fea- 
tures of the telephone problem as a whole in this agricultural 
state. Without the co-operation, or consent, of anybody else, 
the farmers can have, and they do have, not alone what they 
are pleased to call telephone service, but what they actually 
use, also, as a club for securing from others concessions ad- 
vantageous to themselves. 

The impossibility of profit from the rendering of telephone 
service to farmers in certain localities, has been so thoroughly 
impressed as to seem to me to be the most prominent of all 
my experiences in the business thus far. I expect to see the 
farmers demand the best of service by means of metallic cir- 
cuits in the very near future. I expect this demand to be 
much greater in those localities where their service is being 
rendered at a yearly rate by a company owning the lines, than 
where they own their own lines. They feel free, and in fact 
are free, to offer to the owner of existing grounded rural lines, 
the choice of either rebuilding and improving, or of being 
paralleled by new lines which they (the farmers) will con- 
struct. 

To dispose of existing grounded farmers lines, which extend 
more than four miles beyond the corporation limits of each 
town, by selling them to the farmers, would, it seems to me, 
be the practical step of first and greatest importance. It 
would incline the farmer to be more patient and reasonable 
in the transformation which must be made from the existing 
to the ultimate standard of rural service. It would also re- 
lieve the operating company from the enormous expense of 
educating the farmers to the point where they would have a 
proper appreciation of the real cost of such transformation 
and improvement. 

Would the selling of our lines, as here proposed, lead the 
farmers to a more permanent harmony with us? Or would 
it lead them to encourage the organization of an opposing com- 
mercial company in the territory which now seems to be har- 
monized? Would this sort of opposition, or this kind of en- 
couragement of opposition, at the hand of the farmers, be 
more expensive .to cope with than their present threat that 
unless their demands are conceded, they will parallel the exist- 
ing lines which our companies own? 

My conclusion is that the safest policy would be to own and 
operate, as nearly as possible, all the lines and instruments 
within a more or less uniformly fixed radius of three or four 
miles; and endeavor to sell to the farmers all of the lines 
and instruments beyond that radius, leaving the ownership and 
the care of everything, outside of the four-mile radius, to the 
farmers. 

I would also endeavor to establish and maintain the best pos- 
sible means of testing the serviceability of every switched line 
at the point where it connects with our companies’ lines. I 
would promptly record and report the difference in serviceabil- 
ity, if any, between that portion of the line for which the 
farmers would be responsible and the portion for which our 
company would be responsible. From the very outset I would 
endeavor to establish a fundamental agreement for the fixing 
of individual responsibility for unsatisfactory service—and for 
fixing this responsibility as quickly and as definitely as possible. 
I would also have a uniform and definite plan for leasing pin 
spaces on our company’s poles rather than compel the farmers 
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to construct pole leads paralleling our company’s previously 
existing lines. 


It has already been suggested that the main object of the 
struggles and sufferings of the human race has been more 
or less in the nature of a preparation for peace. In some 
instances the telephone war has been a battle between Inde- 
pendent commercials and Independent mutuals as truly as in 
other instances it has been a battle between the Independents 
and the Bell. In certain localities, the telephone war has been 
a battle between certain Independent commercial companies, 
each of which is more or less inclined to “grab” or “claim” 
as its “territory,” a larger area than the claiming company is 
financially able to care for. In fact, the writer has a suspicion, 
amounting almost to a conviction, that the war between the 
Independents and the Bell would have been much less of a 
conflict and much less serious in its consequences, if each and 
every Independent company had limited the area it sought to 
cover to its limitations of cash, on the one hand; and, if on 
the other hand, the Bell also had limited the area it sought 
to cover, with exchanges, to its limitations of cash, and to its 
limitations in the administering of the smaller and more re- 
mote exchanges. Concerning this matter, of claiming more 
territory than one is able to care for, the author speaks from 
actual and intense personal experience; and in the nature of 
a personal confession, rather than from the standpoint of 
theory or in a spirit of criticism. 


Most ImMporTANT OF FARMER PROBLEM DIFFICULTIES. 


If_the reader wishes to know’my opinion as to the most 
important of the many difficulties of this “farmer problem,” 
it is the commercial manager's own tendency to feel “cross- 
wise” toward the farmers who annoy him. 

Unless the commercial manager can overcome his own ten- 
dency to show “spunk,” all that might be said or done would 
not help him, in the least, to. solve his farmer problem. The 
farmers, in most cases, are wrong. But they have more pow- 
er, even when wrong, than any manager of a commercial com- 
pany can possibly wield—if he allows it to appear that he is 
“sore” at them. 

Man is a land animal as truly as fishes are water animals. 
Therefore these farm owners are the masters, the lords, the 
lords of the land (landlords) and the lords of our age, because 
by law, by common consent, and by long established practice, 
they exercise the greatest amount of authority or control over 
the land from which must come the necessities of life, that the 
rest of us must have until we depart from this earth. 

Now do not jump to the erroneous conclusion that an at- 
tempt is being made to argue that this is a just state of af- 
fairs, or the most desirable state of affairs. On the contrary, 
if the reader will take the trouble to look back through the 
articles which have preceded, he will find that this state of 
affairs has been carefully contrasted with the conditions under 
which utilities must operate. It will be found that the con- 
trast has been made in order to support the statement that, 
as beween the lords of the land, on the one hand, and the 
utility servants of the public on the other, there is an “un- 
equal requirement,” an “unfair difference’—a “double stan- 
dard.” ‘ 

In the language of a late president of the United States, “It 
is a condition and not a theory” that confronts utility man- 
agers. The utility manager has not the power to annihilate 
this unpleasant and unfair condition, however uncomfortable 
er contrary to his liking, it may be. 

As early as 1905, when talking to the delegates at a state tele- 
phone convention, the author of these articles said: 


I am thoroughly convinced that, when the present perplex- 
ities of the telephone manager have been solved, the telephone 
system that will then be serving the people of this agricultural 
state, will be connected with the farm homes. I feel confident 
of this, because I see that as a tree could not live without its 
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roots in the soil, so no telephone system, large or small, local 
or universal, can live in this agricultural Mississippi Valley, 
unless its innumerable roots (or wires) reach the agricultur- 
alists. 


About one-third of the homes of this nation are on farms. 
Another third are in the villages and towns having no excuse 
whatever for existence outside of their business relationship 
to the agriculturalists. This two-thirds of our nation’s. homes 
is the slumless portion. These are the homes which have 
the greatest need of telephones. They are the homes, also, that 
have the greatest ability to pay the cost of telephone service. 
Furthermore, they are the homes that can best provide tele- 
phone service, for themselves,—upon a co-operative or mutual 
basis—if they are not satisfied with the treatment they get 
from commercial companies. 


Just recently I was in conference with certain telephone 
men who “had a farmer problem” which, so far as the author 
is able to comprehend, is as follows: 

Mr. Manager (of the local commercial company) operates 
exchanges in a town which we will call County Seat; and, in 
two other places also, which we will call Town and Village. 
In the vicinity of Town and Village, there happens to be the 
usual group of farmers’ companies. This group operates some 
three or four country switches. For the purpose of driving 
the best possible bargain in their dealings with Mr. Manager, 
these several small companies have federated into what is 
equivalent fo a local association. 

The offer which they made to Mr. Manager for an inter- 
change of unmeasured and unlimited service, with all of his 
patrons, was a flat yearly payment of $100. There are 300 
telephones in service on the lines of these several farmers’ 
companies. One hundred dollars a year means the unlimited 
use of Mr. Manager’s exchanges at an apparent yearly cost of 
only 33% cents in cash for each of the 300 members. 

These masters of the area which they occupy, said, and 
are perhaps more or less consciencious in the saying, that their 
offer was made because of the personal friendliness they have 
for Mr. Manager. 

Why do I say they are more or less consciencious, when 
they say they credit themselves with being magnanimous for 
offering to pay less than three cents a month for the unmeas- 
ured and unlimited use of Mr. Manager’s exchange service in 
Town? It is because a rival commercial company has franchises 
which permit it to duplicate Mr. Manager’s exchanges in Town 
and Village. And, this rival commercial company is pleading 
with these same 300 farmers to disconnect from Mr. Manager 
and enter into a five-year arrangement (with the rival com- 
pany) upon a basis of free interchange of service between them 
and the exchanges which the rival company is endeavoring to 
establish in Town and Village. 

This condition has been witnessed, or experienced, by so 
many telephone men that the mere mention of it would be a 
waste of time if it were not to be followed by a conscien- 
tious attempt to answer the question: “What is the best thing 
Mr. Manager can do?” Take notice that I do not promise 
to answer that question. The best that can be done is to make 
an attempt. 


A ConFiict oF RIGHT AND Wronc IDEAs. 


As has been previously suggested, this sort of telephone 
war is not a controversy between this Independent manager 
on the one hand and the Bell on the other. Most Independ- 
ents are now able to see that important point. But, many Inde- 
pendents are not yet able to see this more important point: 
It is not a controversy between the Independent manager on 
the one hand and the farmers on the other. 

It is possible that the reader may agree with the statement 
that it is more of a conflict between the manager of the ex- 
isting Independent exchange in Town, on the one hand and 
the proposed rival Independent company on the other. It 
might be more diplomatic, on the part of the author, if, with 
this agreement, we were to refrain from pushing any further 
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the point it is desired to make. But, having begun, the risk 
will be taken of saying that, in this case, the war, or the 
“problem,” is not due to a conflict between Mr. Manager of 
the existing Town and Village exchanges, on the one hand, 
and the would-be rival company on the other. 

Having gone thus far, the risk will be taken of advancing 
the assertion that the war, in this case, is due to a conflict 
between right ideas and wrong ideas on the part of the public. 
And I push forward to this disputed position in order that 
the most perplexing feature of the entire problem may be 
taken up. 


Most PERPLEXING FEATURE OF ENTIRE FARMER PROBLEM. 

In the opinion of the author, the most perplexing feature 
of the entire farmer problem is this: How far should one 
go in the direction of concilliation, on the one hand; and how 
far should he go in the direction of aggressive contest, or, 
“standing pat,” on the other? The most perplexing feature 
is to guess how far public sentiment will support one in doing 
the right thing. 


ONE EXPERIENCE OF AUTHOR WITH FARMERS. 


Some years ago, in partnership with one other man, I 
was interested in the ownership and operation of an ex- 
change in a town of 1,500 inhabitants, where “farmer 
trouble” had been chronic for a long time. 

A mutual company, which was then assessing only one- 
third as much as its yearly cost per telephone, had two 
grounded circuits. These circuits, called “clear wires,” ex- 
tended from its country switch to our town switchboard 
as we had been “scared” into conceding to its demand for 
“free exchange.” In return for this concession, it insisted 
upon putting both business and residence telephones on its 
“clear wires” inside the corporation limits of our town— 
for members only, to be sure. But who would not join that 
company if by so doing he could ring our switchboard di- 
rect (on their “clear wire”) and have nothing whatever to 
pay to us. 

Of course we were compelled to refuse to connect any 
member of the mutual company who rang us direct. Then 
they ran extra wires, connected their “members” from 
within our town to their switch, six miles distant, and gave 
service in that way for awhile. Finally they arranged for 
a special town election to get a franchise for putting their 
own “central” in our town. 

We knew their low rates, combined with a similar con- 
dition in a neighboring town in which we were operating 
an exchange, would bankrupt our little corporation. I was 
sleepless one whole night. My wife took me to task in 
the morning. When-I confessed that we had “farmer 
trouble” in the village in which, just after our marriage, our 
home had first been established, she pleaded that we had 
better get out of the business—even at a total loss—than 
to estrange our life-long acquaintances and friends in “the 
old home town.” 

In consequence of my wife’s plea, I went back to the old 
home town, called on the mayor, told him my wife’s wish 
and said: 

“We will take up our poles, remove our wires, instru- 
ments and switchboard and leave your town clear for the 
farmer’s company; or we will buy what the farmers have 
inside your town limits, paying any price you and the 
citizens of the town may name; or we will sell our property 
to the business men of the town at any price named by 
arbitrators, of your selection. If there is anything else 
that you can suggest, we will include that, also, in our list 
cf ‘propositions.’ ” 

“Is it as bad as that?” asked the mayor. 

“It is as bad as that,” said a business man of the town 
who had gone with me to the mayor. “It is exactly the 
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same as if those farmers were setting fire to a barn owned 


by this man and his partner. I, for one, propose to help 
organize a brigade to put the fire out,” said my friend. 

Well, to make the story of a long drawn out fight as 
short as possible, we won out against them on the fran- 
chise vote—221 to 63. Then the farmers started to “build 
the town” without a franchise. The mayor telephoned me 
(long distance) to arrange for an injunction, which I did. 

Soon after that another farmers’ company, which had 
been in actual competition with us inside the limits of a 
nearby town, bought us out in all three of our little com- 
pany’s towns, paying a high price. It announced that it 
was buying peace, rather than property. But the rates, 
which had been six and nine dollars a year, while it was 
fighting us, were discontinued. The farmers’ company im- 
mediately began charging the rates which we had been 
using when it denounced us as robbers. I twitted them 
good naturedly with the fact that the company did not buy 
peace so much as it bought a chance to get a living rate. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: It was my wife’s 
argument—that she would rather continue our (good will) 
relationship with that community and lose every dollar of 
the exchange value, than to lose the “good will” and save 
the value of the exchange. It was my wife’s pleading that 
saved the value, to us, of our investment. 

I really though I was surrendering at a loss—for we had 
previously lost out in eight similar cases—but it turned out 
that my surrender was what brought the gain—for it kept 
our good will. When buying us out, the attorney for the 
farmers told me he had no fear whatever of our injunction 
and had told the opposing farmers of that fact. “But,” said 
he, “I told them also that your surrender to the business 
men of that town had made those business men so firm in 
their determination to save your existing business and plant 
from loss, that it would be cheaper for the opposing farmers 
to buy than to undertake to drive you out.” 

Would I recommend this method as a plan to follow on 
any other occasion? No, indeed, I would not! I only men- 
tion it as one way that worked—one way that resulted in 
victory after we had conceded defeat. 


This case is taken in the first place, because it was my own 
most severe experience with farmers’ companies. It is taken 
in the second place, because it was not “worked up” by any 
manufacturing institution, either Independent or Bell. In the 
third place, I have taken it, because, as it worked out, it af- 
fords the best illustration for the answer I would make to the 
question: “What should the manager do about the farmer 
problem?” 

My answer is this: He should do the best he can! 

So far as I have been able to learn, the handling of the 
farmer telephone problem has not yet been reduced to an ex- 
act science, as has the multiplication table. The solving of 
each of the enumerable farmer telephone problems is an art 
just as the forming of an acquaintanceship with an individual 
is an art—rather than a science. 

In my opinion, the solving of the farmer problem is almost 
wholly a matter of personal persuasiveness—on the part of 
the manager of the existing commercial exchange. That is 
why'I said, in another article that, in my opinion, no one but a 
statesman can hold for ten years, the responsible leadership 
of both the financial and the operating departments of a tele- 
phone undertaking. 

I once heard one of the world’s leading professors of po- 
litical science express himself as follows: 


“Scientific spirit” is a phrase that is only about a quarter 
of a century old, yet, in my judgment, it represents one of the 
most important facts in human history. To submit to the 
scientific spirit, one most abandon every preconceived notion 
to the acid tests of fact and of practical experience, so far as 
it is possible for human ingenuity to apply these tests. Fur- 
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thermore, among the men who are pursuing the study and un- 
dertaking the development of the various sciences, there is 
very little shrinking from fact. 

For many years I have made it my business to inquire of 
the leading scientists of the world whether they knew of any 
instance in which a chemist deliberately falsified the result 
of a chemical experiment for the purpose of bolstering up or 
defending a previously conceived erroneous opinion or pre- 
judice concerning chemical action; or any deliberate deception 
on the part of an investigator in any department of scientific 
research. And, in all my investigations concerning this mat- 
ter, I have found but one exception in proof of the general rule 
that scientific investigators are governed by the spirit and prac- 
tice of “truth seeking and truth teaching”’—the spirit and the 
practice of “fact seeking and fact using.” 

But, when we turn from those departments of science which 
were begun earlier in the world’s history, when we turn to 
the youngest in the family of sciences, political science, the 
tables are completely reversed. In politics, with which I and 
my associates are endeavoring to deal scientifically, we find 
that one of the elements which has been replied upon most, 
is the element of deception. Diplomacy has been a large part 
of the politics of the past; and, deception has been a large 
part of the diplomacy of the past. 


This quotation is made from memory after elapse of a long 
period of time. My purpose in using this quotation is to help 
telephone and other utility managers to remember the fact 
that they are not alone in having deception to deal with. 

I realize that—while in this illustration, chosen from my 
own experience, the farmers were not misled by the manu- 
facturer—there have been cases, on the other hand, in which 
designing manufacturers have deliberately misled, not only 
farmers, but business men of villages, towns and cities. I 
know of instances where manufacturers have encouraged the 
erroneous assumption that exchanges can be built for one- 
half their real cost; and, have tried to prove that service could 
be rendered, profitably, under rates that would not cover half 
the real cost of operating, maintenance, depreciation and keep- 
ing up with the advancement of the art. 

At this point I beg permission to insert, parenthetically, the 
following as a statement of one of my deepest convictions— 
resulting from my entire telephone experience to date: 

Some of these deceptions on the part of manufacturers 
were not deliberate. Some of the manufacturers were self- 
deceived—just as some of my rival Independent telephone 
neighbors were self-deceived when they paid larger dividends 
than they were actually earning. And, just as I, also, was 
self-deceived when I thought the companies which I man- 
aged were earning larger profits than were actually being 
realized. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that the manufactur- 
ing of telephone apparatus and supplies, for telephone plants, 
has not, as yet, been declared by law to be a public utility! 

It must be remembered that the operation of a telephone 
system has been declared by law to be a utility; and that, 
therefore, the manager of the utility is compelled, as a seller 
of service, to beware, and to avoid charging too much for 
the thing he sells; while the telephone manufacturer, on the 
other hand, still belongs in that class which is governed al- 
most wholly by the world-old rule, caveat emptor, “let the 
buyer beware!” 

While we have here, again, our ever-present “unequal re- 
quirement,” “unfair difference” or “double standard,” it is 
teally here! It is a requirement! And it must be met re- 
gardless of the annoyance or other evils which inevitably fol- 
low in the wake of every unfair or unequal requirement. 

I have a purpose in the persistent repetition of some of these 
statements. My purpose is to make as clear as possible the 
reasons for my conviction that the telephone war is a battle 
of right ideas on the one hand against wrong ideas on the 
other. It is that rather than a battle between the mutuals 
and the commercials; a battle between the Independents and 
the Bell; or a battle between the operating managers and the 
manufacturers. 
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Do not misunderstand me. I do not justify any manufac- 
turer for misleading a group of farmers. I do not justify the 
manufacturer for misleading a group of business men, in 
village, town or city. I do not justify the manufacturer for 
misleading the councilmen of any village, town or city which 
may be agitating municipal ownership of any utility. 

I do not justify the Bell for misleading any group of farm- 
ers or business men. I do not justify a commercial Indepen- 
dent manager for misleading the farmers who live in a lo- 
cality which touches, but does not properly belong to his ex- 
change area. 

All these are wrong. In so far as they exist, each is worthy 
of our most severe condemnation. My only word of caution 
is: “Let him that is blameless, himself, cast the first stone.” 





K. B. Miller, Chief Engineer for Central Union. 

Kempster B. Miller, consulting engineer and partner 
in the firm of McMeen & Miller, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer to the receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., the appointment being made November 21, 
and becoming effective 
December 1. 

Mr. Miller graduated 
from Cornell University 
in 1893, with the degree 
of M. E., and for the 
next two years was em- 
ployed as assistant ex- 
aminer in the electrical 
division of the United 
States patent office. In 
1896 he became chief 
electrician for the West- 
ern Telephone Construc- 
tion Co., of Chicago. He 
severed his connections 
with this company in 
1899 to become engineer 
for the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. 

In 1904 Mr. Miller en- 
tered into partnership 
with Samuel G. McMeen, 
first in telephone prac- 
tice and later in general engineering, including street rail- 
way and lighting, and hydroelectric work. He is a director 
in a number of manufacturing and public utility corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller is a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the Western Society of Engineers, 
and the American Society for the Advancement of Science. 
He is also a member of the Union League Club, Chicago, 
the Engineers’ Club, of New York, and the Engineers’, the 
Quadrangle and the City Clubs, Chicago. 

Instruction in Telephone Wiring Arouses Interest. 

The first sessions of the night school which has been 
organized by the Louisville, Ky., board of education for 
practical education and instruction along various lines, in- 
dicate that the course will be well attended. Considerable 
interest was evidenced in electrical work. 

The course provides a study of fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, and later practical application of the information 
thus acquired. Electrical wiring, with telephone wiring 
very largely played up, will be given special attention. In- 
terest promises to continue in the night classes, and a 
number of employers of men and boys have inquired about 
making arrangements to co-operate with the board so that 
their employes who wish to make more progress than 
they otherwise could expect, can benefit by the study. 

















Kempster B. Miller. 




















Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


ber once a lady asked me to lower the telephone a little so 


Lines From a Lineman. 
By Well Clay. 
An AvtuMN EVE. 


The silver moon rides high tonight, 

And bathes the earth with a mellow light; 
Overhead we hear the wild geese cry 

As they travel southward through the sky; 
The night wind stirs the fallen leaves 
With a rustling sound ’neath naked trees; 
The frosty grass beneath our feet 

Its annual message doth repeat, 

And e’en the tang of the autumn air 

Gives us due notice to prepare 

For the coming hosts of snowy flakes 
Which nature for her mantle takes 

To cover her bosom brown and bare; 
Protecting the slumbering plant life there 
*Til spring with tears of gentle rain 

Shall call it forth to bloom again. 


You will see by the foregoing that we are having our 
regular little spell of “Indian Summer” up here in Minne- 
sota. It is sure nice weather to be out in the rural dis- 
tricts, even if they do serve wild duck for dinner a little 
too often. Wild ducks are fine if you don’t get them too 
often, but if you do it begins to lack variety like the meals 
served by an old lady I used to know. She used to serve 
ram, lamb, sheep and mutton, one kind each day, and then 
reverse. 

The weather is fine and the roads elegant, except where 
they are being “improved,” and there they are fierce, as is 
usual on such occasions. If Solomon were alive today 
and writing for TELEPHONY, would he not add one other 
to the list of things, the ways of which were past finding 
out, and wouldn’t that be the ways of a road boss? 

Speaking of road bosses reminds me that during the last 
week we have been moving a few poles so that certain 
pieces of road might Le straightened out and made stand- 
ard in compliance with the new road law which Minnesota 
has on the statute books. I kept a record of how long it 
took tu set up a pole after digging the hole, and to tie in 
the wires, which, of course, were already strung. Two men 
with a post auger, 16 inches in diameter, dug the holes, and 
myself and another lineman helped set the poles and tied 
in. In peat ground, clear, it took 11 to 12% minutes, which 
included going to the next pole with all tools; in peat, with 
an underlying strata of muck, from 17 to 19 minutes; in 
clay soil, which was dry, it took 17 minutes; and in straight 
black soil, it took 13 minutes. The reason why straight 
fibrous peat, in which there is little moisture, takes less 
time is on account of the fact that it scours beautifully. 

We were in no way trying for a record; in fact, the others 
did not know I was timing them until afterwards, merely 
thinking my numerous consultations of the time had to do 
with the approach of dinner. 

After dinner we had to look at the telephone, and found 
that all it needed was a pair of batteries, and a little oil 
on the generator bearings. The only thing in the way of 
oil was from our auto, and we had no oil can small enough 
to reach the spot, but I remembered the old days when we 
used to oil the clock with goose grease and a feather, so 
I went out into the yard and found a feather and greased 
the thing. The reason we did not have an oil can along, 
as usual, was that we did not know we were going to need 
one when we went out to move poles, but I guess a tele- 
phone crew needs to have along everything that it pos- 
sesses, as one can never tell when a thing will be needed. 

Of course every country lineman or repairman needs to 
know how to make the most common repairs with nothing 
but what he can pick up in cases of emergency. I remem- 
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she could sit down and talk. The lowering of the tele- 
phone not only left a bare spot on the wall, but quite a 
piece of wire on the wall reaching from the old hole down 
to the new location. It was nine miles out in the country, 
and all I had with me was a screw driver and a brace and 
bit. 

I bored a new hole down low and ran the wires through 
the side of the house directly behind the instrument. Pre- 
viously I had cut a piece of the wall papcr from the place 
where the telephone was to go, being careful so that it 
would match. After fastening the instrument to the wall 
in the new location, I looked about me for some means of 
stopping the old hole. Every well regulated household uses 
extracts, and the cork of an extract bottle would just fit 
the place and wedge in tight enough so that it would not 
fall out. 

Out back of the house on the dump by the ash barrel, I 
found an old lemon extract bottle with a cork still in it. 
Then I needed some paste to paste the piece of wall paper 
back to cover the old bare spot. The flour bin and a lit- 
tle hot water soon fixed that. It was a pretty good job, 
too, considering; and the lady was pleased to death, as she 
had been wondering where she would get a new piece that 
would have the same tint, to paste over the old place. The 
pieces she had saved when papering all looked too new 
and attracted attention. 

This merely is to emphasize two things: One is that you 
must be resourceful; and the other that the good will and 
desire to accommodate the patron is worth all the extra 
time it costs. In this case it made the patron think we were 
trying to do all we could to make things convenient for 
her_instead of trying to get out of all the extra work we 
could. 

If you are not much of a lineman, throw in a little more 
good will. 


Switchboard Multiple Trouble. 


There are two popular methods of locating switchboard 
multiple trouble, viz., the ammeter test, and the receiver 
test. Both of these methods possess the disadvantage of 
having to bother the operators by reaching over or be- 
tween them to the multiple jacks. From Fig. A some idea 
of a coil the writer constructed for use in locating multiple 
trouble may be obtained. This method has none of the dis- 
advantages of other methods. It is far more handy and 
quicker and can be relied upon for absolute accuracy. The 
coil C is composed of 2 pounds No. 20 B. & S. cotton cov- 
ered wire. The coil is 10 inches in diameter and is cov- 
ered with a layer of Manson tape, after having been wound 
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FIG. A 








Coil and Connections for Locating Multiple Trouble. 


tight. On this is wound a layer of rubber tape to keep the 
hands from sticking to it. The wood cross piece B sup- 
ports two binding posts to which are attached the ends of 
the coil and the receiver cord from receiver A, as shown. 
The method of using the coil is shown in Fig. B. The 
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14 dry cells, as shown, are connected to the ends of the 
multiple in series with the trouble B and an interrupter a, 
the point B being a cross between tip and sleeve of the mul- 
tiple. Now, if the interrupter is started and the coil is 
taken behind the board and held in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, a distinct noise can be heard in the receiver, provided 
the position taken (coil A) is between the trouble and the 
point where the current is connected to the multiple. But 
if the coil is moved along to a position past the trouble 
{coil B), no sound will be heard, as there is no current 
flowing past the trouble, therefore no induction. The point 
where the noise ceases is the point of trouble. 

The writer used this coil tester for several years, and 
found it the best of any method tried. Since then the wire- 
less cable tester has been patented, using the same prin- 
ciples. 

A “short” requires closer attention than a cross, owing to 
the short transpositions in the pair. 

The coil is supposed to be used back of the multiple, and 
not on top. Therefore it can be brought within eight inches 
of any pair in the multiple. It should be held in a perpen- 
dicular position as close to the multiple as possible. The 
board upon which this method was used, was a Stromberg 
type, on which the curtains were close to the multiple, and 
I seldom had to raise the curtain in locating trouble. The 
noise does not affect other lines. Of course, there is, the- 
oretically, a slight noise produced, but I never heard a 
complaint about it. . 

There can be no fixed position of the coil other than 
these mentioned. If a sufficient number of cells are used 
and the coil held at right angles to the wires, as shown in 
the drawings, satisfactory results will be obtained. 

This coil can be used on lighting circuits to a great ad- 
vantage as in locating shorts and grounds ,also leads in 
walls. 


Beatrice, Neb. R. O. Parks. 


The Origin of the Blue Bell Emblem. 

At the recent convention of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America at Richmond, Va., Angus S. Hibbard, of Chicago, 
related the story of the origin of the Blue Bell emblem of 
the Bell telephone companies. As the origin of this emblem 
is of interest to all telephone men, Mr. Hibbard’s story is 
given in full: 

It was my good fortune, in the fall of 1886, to be called 
to New York by Mr. Vail and Edward J. Hall to take charge 
of the operating and maintenance of the long distance tele- 
phone service, and of the development of its business. This 
long distance work was at that time the sole function of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Hall was gen- 
eral manager and I was appointed general superintendent. 

Toll service over grounded lines, and to a large extent 
exchange service of the same character, had about reached 
their limitations. They were increasingly interfered with by 
electric light and power circuits which were then being 
introduced. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. had 
been formed to construct and operate long distance lines of 
metallic circuits and copper wires and to develop the operat- 
ing requirements for an extended and more dependable serv- 
ice; alsoto create what was essentially a new business, that 
is, a telephone service for distances exceeding approximately 
50 miles, carried on at commensurate rates. 

It need not be repeated here how old methods were, to a 
large extent, discarded or revolutionized, requiring not only 
the construction of stronger and better lines of copper 
wire, but the development of switchboards and other appa- 
ratus of various kinds by means of which the required serv- 
ice could be rendered. This preliminary long distance work 
was carried on for a number of years. It brought to it, 
the devoted services of many men well known to you all. 
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It was soon shown that the long distance toll lines stood 
up and gave service when other telephone and telegraph 
lines were prostrated. It will be recalled, as an example of 
this, that in the great blizzard of March, 1888, which spread 
generally over the Eastern part of the country, the long dis- 
tance lines furnished almost the only means of communi- 
cation. They were, in fact, the only means by which, for 
several days, the city of New York could be reached except 
by cable ftom Europe. The dependability of long distance 
service soon put it in a class by itself. It brought to it cus- 
tomers to whom it meant something more than telephone 
service as previously rendered. Indeed its use by the pub- 
lic had, by the year 1889, grown to such an extent that it 
was thought necessary to indicate long distance telephoning 
by some special sign or token, by means of which it could 
be known. 

The question of a suitable emblem was carefully consid- 
ered and a number of suggestions were made of more or . 
less conventional designs and wording of various kinds. Im- 
pressed by the desirability of having a thoroughly distinc- 
tive sign, which, at the same time, might be related to the 
telephone, it so happened that I sketched one day upon a 
memorandum sheet of paper, a bell of the design now in 
use, having upon it the words “Long Distance Telephone.” 
I indicated that this should be a blue bell with white letters, 
and that it should be used as a sign of long distance tele- 
phone service. Submitting this to Mr. Hall, the suggestion 
was approved at once. A larger sketch was quickly made 
in the drafting department, with the proper coloring, and 
this sketch was approved as the standard blue bell sign in 
December, 1889. 

The intention and the hope in adopting this emblem was 
that we might associate the name of Alexander Graham Bell 
with what should stand for the very best development of the 
telephone, his wonderful invention, and that the blue bell, 
in standing for the Bell telephone system and its service, 
might be worthy of this association with his name. It need 
scarcely be said that the results have surpassed the original 
expectations. The long distance standards of service were 
soon spread over greater areas and included local condi- 
tions, which very soon were so changed and improved as to 
almost universally give results equal to the best. In these 
circumstances, only a few years later the word “Local” was 
added to the Blue Bell and connected with the previous 
wording “Long Distance.” 

The Blue Bell thus became an extended herald of the 
service and gradually made its appearance throughout the 
entire country. Not only here, but in many foreign coun- 
tries, the Blue Bell stands for the telephone. With the 
extension and great growth of the service, came also the 
great increase in the numbers of those who serve and it is 
good to know that, in these United States, the Blue Bell 
has come to mean more than a sign to the public. Today, 
the Blue Bell is the banner under which nearly 200,000 will- 
ing and devoted workers are endeavoring to serve the coun- 
try in the development and perfection of the most wonderful 
and useful means of communication the world has ever 
known. 





Erie Railroad on Telephone Courtesy. 

The Erie Railroad has sent out a card to its employes con- 
taining the following suggestions on talking over the tele- 
phone: 

“The manner in which you use a telephone indicates largely 
what you are.” 

“Discourteousness hurts the person who uses it, more than 
the person towards whom it is directed.” 

“Mark this well: one discourteous action by you, over this 
telephone, to a patron, does an injury to every man on our 
payroll.” 























Local Telephone Operating Rules and How Developed 


A Serial Story Dealing with Local Operating Terms and Rules—Reasons for Their Use—A Real Study of 
Rules Beginning with Fundamentals and Developing All Essential Factors in Operat- 
ing Room Practice, for Both Small and Large Exchanges 


By Paul Hamilton 


“T am pleased to see so many smiling faces before me, as our 
Sunday School superintendent used to say,”. Mr. Jackson be- 
gan, having officially called his fellow workers to order at the 
session at Scuttleville, by gently tapping upon the table with a 
pencil. “And I may add that despite the inconveniences of 
travel with the river over its banks and the railroads running 
behind their schedules, interest in our work is not lagging.” 

“We will first proceed to nominate the one who is to have 
the pleasure of doing the honors of host two weeks hence. 
Miss Floyd, will you kindly select a billet from the collection 
in this box?” 

Miss Floyd smilingly complied. After reading the name, 
she betrayed the identity of the next presiding officer even 
before her lips gave accent to the word, for she cast a twink- 
ling but meaning glace upon Mr. Hussey. 

“Mr. Hussey,” said Mr. Jackson, without waiting for Shaw- 
town to be announced, “the honor falls upon your shoulders. 
May your burden be light.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Hussey replied. 
to rise to the occasion.” 

“Now to business,” said the chairman, “as we are already 
nearly an hour behind time. Our last discussion included a 
very interesting lecture from Mr. Prince upon the value of 
observation in selecting student operators. I believe a topic 
was suggested prior to Mr. Prince’s suggestion, which it may 
be well to consider this morning. That was home environ- 
ment, was it not?” 

“T believe that expresses the idea I wished to have con- 
sidered,” said Miss Floyd. 

“Before we go into that question,” said Mr. Carney, “ I sug- 
gest we carry Mr. Prince’s idea a little further, and consider 
the most common and general use of our observative faculties. 
The practice of judging anyone whom we meet, by general 
appearance is a natural trait. How far should we allow this 
to govern in our consideration of applicants?” 

“That is a point worth consideration, perhaps,’ said Mr. 
Jackson. 

“Since the chairman rules in favor of Mr. Carney’s sug- 
gestions, I will say the topic will, or is very liable to, lead into 
the one previously suggested,” said Miss Sible. 

“We'll hear from Mr. Carney, however,” Mr. Jackson de- 
cided. 

“IT was not seeking an opportunity to hold the attention of 
the meeting, but for myself the judging an applicant by her 
general appearance is a very difficult task; that is, except in 
extreme cases. Conditions at Princeville are such that to spend 
a week or two weeks with a student, only to find she will not 
develop into an operator, is a serious matter.” 

“Why not take two or three applicants on trial and select 
one?” Mr. Hussey inquired. 

“I think,” said Mr. Burke, “that Mr. Carney’s statement is 
in accord with the experience of all of us here. It emphasizes 
the fact that the more accurate we can become in the selec- 
tion of our students, the less inconvenience we will experience 
in keeping up the efficiency of our force. I presumed, how- 


“Shawtown will endeavor 
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ever, Mr. Carney’s practice of appealing to the high school 
teachers, or the principal if need be, would preclude the neces- 
sity of his giving much attention to appearances when the 
applicant appears for final judgment.” 

There was a general expression of surprise upon all faces 
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at this extended harangue from Mr. Burke. For a moment, 
Mr. Carney hesitated. Mr. Jackson only smiled. 

“My experience has been,” Mr. Carney resumed, “that the 
time intervening between leaving high school and that of seek- 
ing employment, is a very critical period in the life and ex- 
perience of a girl. While in the presence of her school asso- 
ciates and teachers, she sees the necessity of neatness in every 
thing, and practices it to various degrees in accordance with 
her natural inclination. If she is plastic by nature, she will 
go to extremes. When she leaves school, and is outside the 
influence of the daily example, there is a retro-action. She 
may not see the necessity for the care of finger nails and hair 
to the same degree, except upon certain important occasions. 
She relaxes her vigilance, so to speak, when the searchlight is 
removed. 

“The girls who are most likely to apply to us, are those who 
always have found difficulty in holding their own, in the way 
of personal adornment during their school days, and face a 
more decided discouragement upon leaving school. Perhaps 
a better illustration of what I mean will be to relate an inci- 
dent which occurred not long ago. 

“T sent for an applicant whose recommendation, by one of 
the teachers, was satisfactory. A year had elapsed since she 
left school. To speak plainly, I was greatly disappointed in 
her. It did not seem possible that she could have been what 
she must have been to merit what was said of her. It so hap- 
pened that the teacher came into the office as the girl was 
leaving. He had taken interest enough to come and ascertain 
if I had succeeded in giving the girl employment, and if he 
could be relieved of trying to secure a place for her as teacher 
in one of the outlying districts. He sat down in the chair 
she had vacated and remarked, without as much as a saluta- 
tion: 

“Well, Carney, “What changes God hath wrought.” I 
never would have known that girl if she had not spoken to 
me.’ 

“What course was I justified in following? 
of a good operator were there, or had been.” 

“T think,” said Miss Sible, “I should have given her a trial. 
I prefer that class, rather than the over-done type; that is, 
those who appear in a pretense of cheap finery, with nails 
and fingers red from recent manicuring, and cheeks flushed 
for the occasion.” 

“T think the first is a case of a broken spirit or thwarted 
ambition, and the other of an unbroken spirit,” commented 
Mr. Jackson. 

“T insist that home or surrounding conditions tell me more 
than the passing glance you get as they come before you,” re- 
iterated Miss Floyd. “It may not be possible with you men— 
though I don’t just see why it is not—but I usually find op- 
portunity to go to an applicant’s home. I can usually decide 
whether it is likely she can give up some of her household 
cares, or enough of them, to attend regularly to her duties 
as an operator. If it is likely she is to be detained at home 
on washing or on baking days, or when the other children are 
cross or sick, I don’t give her consideration until we have 
come to a definite understanding upon those points.” 

“So far as appearance goes,” said Miss Sible, “If the natural 
trait of neatness is not manifest outwardly in a girl who has 
reached the age of our applicants, far be it from me to at- 
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tempt to develop it. A slovenly person, I cannot tolerate, and 
she has no place in my operating force.” 

“So far as I can see,” said Mr. Burke, “Miss Sible has ex- 
pressed about all there is to be said on the subject. In at- 
tempting to make the point clear, Mr. Carney has overdrawn 
the picture. Any one is excusable for ‘putting on’ a little, 
upon an occasion as important as that of seeking a position. 
I think, also, that Miss Sible’s reference to applicants whom 
she may infer use the brush and nail file too infrequently to 
be accustomed to a vigorous application of them, is unjust to 
the applicant. Even an unaccustomed effort in that direction 
shows a desire to make a pleasing and favorable impression.” 

“That is quite true, I’ll admit,” Miss Sible replied, “but their 
are exceptions.” 

“T think it is a compliance with the general rule, and not 
the exceptions, that gives us the trouble,” Mr. Jackson re- 
marked. 

“Our chairman has not given us the benefit of his experience, 
this morning,” observed Mr. Burke. 

“T have been fully engaged in listening to the evidence and 
keeping order in the court,” was Mr. Jackson’s reply. “How- 
ever, my experience has been that the ideal applicant does not 
«appear before us on an average of once in one hundred. Using 
the law of averages, we must employ 50, or thereabouts, before 
discovering an ideal! In the general course of business 20 
or 25 years must elapse before the great day comes. Most of 
us have an excellent chance. 
proficient in is the art of deciding which faults can be over- 
looked, or to what magnitude a fault may attain before it be- 
comes a disqualifying one, regardless of good qualities.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Prince, “that must be left entirely to the 
judgment of each manager. It might be possible for us to de- 
vise a scheme of marking on a point or merit plan, taking 100 
as a basis. For illustration, divide the points into 10 sub- 
divisions. Devote 10 to health; 10 to general appearance and 
so on. From this, we could strike a general average, say of 
taking on none below that grade.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mr. Burke, who still retained his critical 
attitude, “let us presume a case. We will give health two 
points for various reasons. General appearance, as it has been 
discussed this morning, eight. The other eight requisites, we 
will give an average of eight points. That will make a total 
of nine times eight and for the total, add two, making 74. 
Eligible, you say, when the one test, health, would or should 
disqualify her.” 

“But if health only showed two points, the further examina- 
tion would be superfluous,” said Mr. Prince. 

“T maintain your plan of marking does not cover the case. It 
does not cover the point Mr. Jackson made; that is, in spite 
of what faults, can we still safely give the applicant a trial?” 
was Mr. Burke’s comment. 

“T think we will all enjoy a few moment’s relaxation,” said 
Mr. Jackson. “I declare a recess for 15 minutes. You must be 
very quiet, or I shall make you resume your seats before then. 
Go to the windows and see how efficiently Jupiter Pluvius per- 
forms his down pouring task in and around Scuttleville.” 

As if this were a cue, they fell to discussing past wet seasons, 
and periods of drought, by the open windows. When Mr. 
Jackson again assumed control of the meeting, he remarked: 

“Tt beats all how hard it has rained at different times, doesn’t 
it? Who among us is refreshed sufficiently to take up the 
thread of the discussion ?” 

“Please allow Mr. Burke to finish his story about how it 
rained when he was coming over from Glasgow,” requested 
Miss Floyd. 

“From Dublin,” corrected Mr. Prince. 

“Well, they aren’t far apart, are they?” Miss Floyd inquired, 
innocently. 

“Along the line of Mr. Prince’s suggestion, we might divide 
the points more equitably. The absolute essentials can be given 
such a rating that they would throw out the whole examination 
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if given a low rating. To do this, of course, we must decide 
in detail, of what each sub-head shall consist,” said Mr. Carney. 

“T think, for the present, we had better devote our attention 
to the general subjects as they come up. Eventually we may 
revert back to them and arrive at a definite method of judg- 
ment,” Mr. Jackson ruled. “Let us hear something further 
upon the general appearance topic. It interests me, as I have 
never given it much attention, except in extreme cases. I know 
a little yeast will leaven a whole batch of dough, but a well 
selected operating force will not be led into excesses and fur- 
belows by one student, so affected.” 

“Tt is not her influence upon the force that I consider,” 
said Mr. Carney, “but the effect upon her ultimate efficiency 
as an operator. You can depend upon the operating force 
bringing her to her senses as a general thing, but how much 
is the transformation process going to detract from her work?” 

“That sounds a little more reasonable,” said Mr. Burke. “If 
she has a red feather in her hat and green feathers are the 
style, I don’t feel called upon to reject her application until 
she procures a proper decoration.” 

“But if that same red feather is bedraggled and moth-eaten, 
her work is liable to be of a careless haphazard order,” put in 
Miss Sible. 

“There seems to be no compromise further than to accept 
the general neatness rule as indicative of an essential trait,” 
said Mr. Jackson. “But there is another feature that can be 
observed. It is the reverse of languidness—whatever is the 
word which expresses it.” 

“Agility,” some one suggested. 

“Perhaps ‘action,’ will cover the idea,” said Mr. Prince. 

“Yes, for a general topic, I think it will, An applicant who 
comes into the office having a languid, ‘don’t care’ manner, 
does not appeal to me,” Mr. Jackson explained. 

“A preliminary test can easily be arranged,” said Mr. Burke. 
“Have her make a grand entrance on roller skates, juggling a 
burning candle, a broadsword and a Webster dictionary in one 
hand, and setting her hat straight with the other.” 

“The idea of these discussions is to bring out all the avail- 
able information we can,” said Mr. Jackson. “Perhaps Mr. 
Burke can advise us where the unusual method he suggests, 
is in practice. Many of the points we have considered are, 
and have been, obvious to all of us, but what we wish to de- 
termine is whether we have given them too much considera- 
tion. Not all girls are adapted to our work. We shall be 
helping ourselves, and each other, if we can decide upon a 
quick and fairly accurate method of determining this point 
with some degree of consistency. It is just passing one o’clock. 
After luncheon, we will discuss Miss Floyd’s suggestion.” 

“Your pardon, Mr. Chairman and fellow associates,” said 
Mr. Burke. “I had no intention of being frivolous, nor yet 
antagonistic. I may have, for the moment, overlooked the 
primary object of our discussions, but Mr. Jackson’s sugges- 
tion as to ‘action’ seemed so obviously plain to me, in view 
of the fact that an applicant recently came to me limping with 
a stiff knee-joint, and asked for a position as she could not 
follow an ordinary occypation, that I did not give it serious 
consideration for the moment. I therefore ask your pardon.” 

“Granted freely, I assure you, Mr. Burke,” answered Mr. 
Jackson. “We will now seek the hétel under cover of our 
umbrellas.” (To be Continued) 

Construction Gang Makes Mineral Find. 

Telephone construction gangs do not often figure in the 
light of mineral prospectors, but in a case recently reported 
from Lexington, Ky., they did. Workmen were digging the 
hole for a telephone pole in the rear of a lot in Mentelle 
Park, belonging to J. A. Parrish, cashier of the Fayette 
Home Telephone Co., when they uncovered a deposit of 
barytes. Several large nuggets were taken out of the 
hole they dug and then submitted to persons who are 
considered experts in the line, were pronounced good ore. 

















From F actory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Missouri, Kansas City, December 9, 10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, December 16, 17, 1914; 


.ndependent Telephone Association, Minneapolis, Minn., January 19, 20, 21; National Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Chicago, February 3, 4, 5; 


New Klein Clamp Placed on Market. 

Mathias Klein & Sons, of Chicago, manufacturers of 
linemen’s tools, have perfected, and are now marketing, an 
improved Klein Haven’s clamp adapted for handling plain 
or stranded wire or cables up to 34 inch in diameter. 

The particular feature of construction of this improved 

















The New Klein Haven’s Clamp. 


clamp, is the addition of a swing latch, which engages with 
a stud on the lower jaw, thus centralizing the pressure on 
the cross-bolt, which is strongly made of turned machined 
steel. The body and handle of the clamp are made of steel 
forging, and the eccentric of hardened tool steel. 

This tool is the outgrowth of a demand for a clamp to 
accommodate larger than one-half inch cable. 





Automatic Traffic Distributor at Defiance, Ohio. 

‘The automatic traffic distributor system installed by Au- 
tomatic Electric Co. in the exchange of the Northwestern 
Telephone Co. at Defiance, Ohio, has now been in opera- 
tion two months and from the beginning is said to have 
given a service highly satisfactory to the Northwestern 
company and to its patrons. 

The cut-in occurred at midnight on October 1, and con- 
sisted of abandoning the two old switchboards and trans- 
ferring the operators to the traffic distributor board, which 
is installed in the company’s new fireproof building. All 
subscribers had been provided with new common battery 
telephones, and were instructed to use them after the date 
of the cut-in. 

The apparatus installed consists of ten 100-line units of 
Keith line switches, which equipment is an integral part 
of the full automatic telephone system, being then used 
to connect calling subscribers to idle first selector switches, 
and a 12-position common battery manual multiple switch- 
board equipped with plug ended trunks, in lieu of answer- 
ing jacks and double end cords. 

Each subscriber’s line terminates in a Keith line switch 
instead of at an operator’s position, as in ordinary manual 
practice. These line switches are grouped in hundreds, each 
group being controlled by a master switch. From each 
100-line unit, 10 trunks are led to the various switchboard 
positions. Any call coming in will be automatically routed 
over an ide trunk to a non-busy operator. 

Normally, these trunks, of which there are 100 (ten from 
each of the ten 100-line units), are distributed 30 to each 
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Wisconsin, Madison, February 10, 11, 12 


of three switchboard positions, and 10 to a fourth position. 
But by means of switching keys, the trunks can be distrib- 
uted over a total of six positions in any desired combina- 
tion; and arrangements are such that each 100-line Keith 
unit has access to every occupied position at the switch- 
board. 

The switchboard, which was constructed and installed by 
the Automatic Electric Co., has 12 positions. Position 1 is 
vacant; positions 2, 3 and 4 are for toll; position 5 is for 
rural service, and positions 6, 7 and 8, equipped with 30 
trunks each, are the regular local service positions. Posi- 
tion 9 is normally equipped with 10 trunks, but when occa- 
sion demands, six more, two from each of the regular po- 
sitions, can be switched to it. Positions 10 and 11 are 
auxiliary local service positions. Normally, no trunks ter- 
minate on them, but five from each regular position can be 
switched to them, giving them a total of 15 each. All these 
positions are wired for the full 30 trunks, and at any time 
can be converted to regular local service positions. The 
twelfth position is for hospital service. 

The operation of the traffic distributor system is very 
simple. When a calling subscriber lifts his receiver from 
the hook, the line switch instantly picks out an idle trunk 
leading to a non-busy operator, and connects the line 
through to the operator’s head set. A signal lamp, asso- 
ciated with the trunk, glows, and the operator, seizing the 
trunk plug, asks: “Number?” Making the usual busy test, 
she plugs in, if she finds the desired line free, and depresses 
one of two buttons, which sends ringing current automati- 
cally out over the line at rhythmic intervals. Since the 
Northwestern company is offering two-party service, the 
ringing is selective by sending the current over each side 
of the line to ground. The bell rung is determined by the 
button pressed. 

As soon as the trunk is plugged into the multiple jack, 
the operator’s head set is cut out of the circuit; and press- 
ing the ringing button once, completes the girl’s duties. 
If she finds the called line busy, she plugs in on a “busy” 
jack, which frees her of the call, and sends a busy signal 
to the calling subscriber. Positive double supervision is 
provided, and the c-nnection is broken by pulling down the 
cord. 

Previous to cutting-in the automatic traffic distributor 
system, Defiance was served by two magneto plants, one 
formerly owned by the Central Union Telephone Co. but 
purchased some time ago by the Northwestern company, 
and the other owned by the Northwestern Telephone Co. 
Besides installing the automatic traffic distributor system, 
the Defiance outside plant was thoroughly rehabilitated, 
being practically rebuilt and made almost entirely cable. 





Kellogg Company at the Texas Convention. 

Many Texas telephone men were visitors to the interest- 
ing exhibit of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
at the recent convention at Waco. The exhibit, which in- 
cluded a folding demonstration panel, containing a complete 
line of apparatus parts, was in charge of John A. Stratton, 
state representative, and A. J. Carter, sales manager. 


Electrical Committee Announces Biennial Meeting. 
Secretary Ralph Swetland announces that the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protection Association will 
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hold its biennial meeting in March, 1915, in New York 
City, the day and place of meeting to be announced later. 
As usual, the provisions of the national electric code, as 
they now exist, will be considered, together with reports 
of all sub-committees. 

Suggestions for amendments to the code, in order to be 
included in the bulletin, must be specific. Where a change 
is desired in a rule or section of a rule, definite wording for 
such change must be given, together with the reasons why 
the change is recommended. These suggestions, together 
with all committee reports, must be in the hands of the 
secretary not later than January 15, 1915. 

As heretofore, the meeting will be open to all interested, 
and such persons will not only be welcome, but are urged 
to be present and give the committee the advantage of 
their experience and advice. 





Stromberg Issues Bulletin on Local Battery Instruments. 

A new bulletin, No. 1002, on local battery telephones, 
issued by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., is just off the press. Its complete line 
of local battery telephones is explained in comprehensive 
English, and every detail of construction of the Stromberg- 
Carlson apparatus is shown in handsome illustrations which 
do full justice to the originals from which they were photo- 
graphed. 

As a bulletin of this nature is frequently referred to for 
information, it has been printed on a tough, serviceable, 
enamel stock, that will stand continual handling. 

This new 36-page bulletin will be gladly mailed to any 
interested parties, upon application to the advertising de- 
partment of the Stromberg-Carlson company. 





Kellogg Equipment for Hillsboro, Ohio. 

The Hillsboro Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, Ohio, has 
purchased a new central office equipment to replace its 
four-position, common battery switchboard. The new 
equipment will consist of an eight-panel, three-operator 
position, multiple section, having an ultimate capacity of 
1,200 common, battery lines with an initial installation of 
440 common battery lines, and 30 rural lines. The com- 
mon battery lines will have multiple lamp signals and be 
available for answering by any operator. 

The two subscribers’ positions are to be arranged with 














Type of Kellogg Board for Hillsboro, Ohio. 


cord circuits which have no listening keys, the operator’s 
telephone set being connected for answering by the in- 
sertion of the answering cord, and disconnected by the 
insertion of the calling cord, thus providing automatic listen- 
ing. Four-party harmonic automatic ringing, automatic 
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peg count, secret service, instantaneous disconnect and in- 
stantaneous recall are other features. ; 

On the rural lines it will not be necessary for the opera- 
tor to discriminate between the uses of the different cords, 
as they are automatically adapted to the classes of serv- 
ice to which they are connected. This makes team work 
possible, for the rural operator can answer and connect 
common battery lines with the same advantages obtained 
in the regular cord circuits. These cord circuits are to 
be arranged with a listening key and can be used to listen 
in only on rural connections. 

This equipment will be installed by the Kellogg Switch- 
-oard & Supply Co. 





Paragraphs. 

E. H. HAmmonp was recently appointed general sales man- 
ager of the American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I. 
Mr. Hammond has had charge of the company’s Chicago of- 
fice for 20 years. R. G. Lane succeeds Mr. Hammond in 
Chicago. 





Operators’ School at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The school for operators of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., conducted by General Manager E. 
L. Cline, held a two days’ session recently. The greater 
part of the time was devoted to instruction in the use of 
the code adopted by the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association for use by long distance operators. The meet- 
ing was in charge of W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Independent Telephone Association of America. 

The purpose of the school is to increase in every possible 
way, the efficiency of the employes of the Indianapolis 
company; and to give them some adequate conception of 
the value of the investment for which they are working, 
and the tremendous responsibility and opportunity which 
they have for giving the subscribers of the company the 
sort of service they are demanding and have a right to ex- 
pect. 

A feature of the session, very much appreciated by the 
operators, was a banquet at the Claypool Hotel, followed 
by a theater party at Keiths Grand Opera House. 





Paterson, N. J., Company Wants Local Capital. 

At a conference between the Chamber of Commerce of Pat- 
erson, N. J., and George F. Wright, receiver for the Paterson, 
Passaic & Suburban Telephone Co., of Paterson, N. J., which 
recently failed, a committee was appointed to look into the 
advisability of the Chamber of Commerce taking over the 
telephone company’s business as an investment. 

At the present time non-residents are the chief stockholders, 
and Mr. Wright maintains that this has made it difficult to 
manage the business. 

Since he has been in charge, Mr. Wright has been able to 
deposit $2,000 in profits in the bank every month. The fol- 
lowing committee will make an investigation irto the status 
of the company: George Meyers, George Arnold, Peter S. 
Van Kirk, J. G. Patton and E. M. Stiles. 


Oregon Farmers to Use Government Telephone Poles. 

Plans of farmers under the Klamath reclamation project, 
at Klamath, Ore., for the construction of farmers’ telephone 
lines, have received encouragement from the Reclamation 
Commission. A ruling just made by the board permits the 
water users to use the government telephone poles for sup- 
porting the cross arms and wires of farmers’ line telephones. 
The government lines follow nearly all of the main canals, 
for the benefit of the ditch riders. The water users, there- 
fore, would have very few poles to erect in order to con- 
struct party lines connecting either with the Merrill or 
Klamath Falls exchange. 




















Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Lack of Franchise Does Not Invalidate Contract. 


The Union Telephone Co., of Michigan, brought suit against 
a subscriber for rental. It appeared that the parties made a 
contract by which the company agreed to install a telephone 
in the defendant’s residence for five years upon rental of $20 
per year in quarterly payments and subject to a rebate of 50 
cents per annum if paid at the company’s office on or before 
the middle of the first month of each current quarter. The 
telephone was installed accordingly. In order to install it the 
company had to build about a mile and a quarter of new con- 
struction. 

Subsequently the company reduced its rates to rural sub- 
scribers to $15 per year. It offered to enter into a new con- 
tract with the defendant at the rate of $17 per year, payable 
quarterly and subject to the same rebate as the existing con- 
tract. The defendant declined to make this contract. Later 
the defendant ordered the telephone removed. The company 
refused to remove it and insisted on the payment of the rental. 
The company did not have any franchise for the township in 
which the telephone in question was located, nor did it ob- 
tain the consent of the lawful authorities of the township to 
use the highways of the township for its poles. 

Before the adoption of the new constitution which took 
effect January 1, 1909, telephone companies had the right to 
occupy public highways within the state without first obtaining 
from the municipality a franchise, but subiect to the right of 
the municipality to impose reasonable rules and regulations 
governing the erection of poles and wires. The new constitu- 
tion provided that no one should have the right to use the 
highways of the state without the consent of the duly con- 
stituted authorities of the city, village or township. The sub- 
scriber in question contended that because the company failed 
to secure a franchise from the township before the new con- 
stitution went into effect, and before the contract sued upon 
was entered into, it should be denied the use of the courts to 
enforce the contract. 

The court held that the defendant had no right to raise the 
constitutional question, which must be raised by the state or 
one of its agents. The court said: 

“Tt must be presumed that, at the time the contract was 
executed, the defendant knew the law. Nevertheless he en- 
gaged with plaintiff in an undertaking involving on the part 
of plaintiff, the expenditure of a considerable sum of money, 
the beneficial results of which have been enjoyed by defendant. 


Section 2 of the schedule of the new constitution provides that 
the rights of individuals, and of bodies corporate. : 
which shall not have been heretofore forfeited or become sub- 
ject to forfeiture shall continue, etc. How far this provision 
protects the plaintiff in the right to prosecute its business, 
already established, it is unnecessary to determine, if we are 
correct in holding that defendant cannot question that right. 
If the plaintiff, in making the extension required to be made 
under the contract, has violated the law, either statutory or 
constitutional, that fact may afford a reason for the forfeiture 
of its charter at the instance of the governmental authorities, 
but it does not invalidate the contract.” 
Union Telephone Co. vs. Ingersoll, 144 Northwestern, 560. 





Trespasser on Pole. 


A telephone company maintained in front of a dwelling 
house a pole on which electric light wires were carried. 
Projecting from the pole were iron spikes adapted and in- 
tended by the company for use in climbing the pole. A 
kitten belonging to some children who lived in the dwelling, 
climbed the pole and remained thereon. So the children’s 
father, to rescue the kitten, also climbed the pole by means 
of the spikes, and while there came in contact with de- 
fectively insulated wires and received a shock from the 
effects of which he died. His wife brought suit against the 
company. 

It was held that the presence of the spikes on the pole 
was not an implied invitation to any person to climb it for a 
purpose in no way connected with the company’s business, 
and that the deceased was a mere licensee to whom the 
company owed no duty except not to willfully expose him 
to risk of injury. State vs. Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., 91 Atlantic, 149. 


Evidence of Telephone Conversation. 

A telephone conversation, otherwise admissible, is prop- 
erly received in evidence, when, from all the circumstances 
the identity of the person answering the telephone has 
been ascertained with reasonable certainty, though the wit- 
ness is unable to recognize the voice of the person answer- 
ing; the question of the identity of the person being one 
of fact for the jury. Mankes vs. Fishman, 149 New York 
Supplement, 228. 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,114,174. October 20, 1914. CoNnTROLLING APPARATUS FOR 
TELEPHONE SwiTCHING SystTEeMs; E. C. Molina, East Orange, 
N. J.; assigned to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. An 
automatic traffic distribution system is described, in which a 
single primary controlling apparatus governs a plurality of 
secondary controllers, 

1,114,379. October 20, 1914. Party LIne ExcHANGE; N. 
E. Norstrom, Chicago; assigned to Anderson Electric & Mfg. 
Co., McPherson, Kans. In this patent is described a ratchet 
wheel mechanism controlled by an electromagnet, which op- 
erates a striker to sound a signal on a gong. 

1,114,408. October 20, 1914. CorrECTING DISTURBANCES ON 
TELEPHONE AND OTHER LIKE Wires; J. B. Speed, New York. 
A visible diagram of the disturbance on the line is produced, 
after which a second disturbance is created on the line, syn- 
thetically, out of alternating currents whose periodicities are 
those that are fundamental of the disturbance and its har- 
monics. Thé several parts of the synthetically constructed 
disturbance are regulated and adjusted to the visible diagram 
—_ the disturbance on the line is as nearly nullified as de- 
sired, 

1,114,409. October 20, 1914. APPARATUS FoR CorRECTING D1s- 
TURBANCES ON TELEPHONE AND OTHER LIKE WirEs; J. B. Speed, 
New York. The apparatus for correcting disturbances on tel- 
ephone and other like wires, using method outlined in the pre- 
ceding patent, is déscribed. The apparatus is composed of 
means operated by the current in the power line. A beam of 


light is projectd upon the screen traversing a path thereon, so 
as to produce a visible diagram indicative of the disturbance on 
Provision is made for producing a second 
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the telephone line. 


disturbance on the line, for which regulating and adjusting 
equipment is supplied. 

1,114,496. October 20, 1914. Sounp INTENSIFIER; C. D. 
Lyons, St. Louis; assigned one-half to Florence E. Wolf. This 
sound intensifier is composed of a hollow shell formed with 
space lugs on its edge, which engage with the diaphragm of 
the mouthpiece. Bendable fingers are borne by some of the 
lugs for extension through perforations in the diaphragm and 
for engagement with the rear side. 

1,114,724. October 27, 1914. EartH ANcHor; Jasper Black- 
burn, Kirkwood, Mo. This anchor has a disk-shaped base, 
having a sleeve formed in integral with it. A plurality of 
outwardly and inwardly inclined ribs extend from the sleeve 
to a point adjacent the margin of the base. A plurality of 
other ribs are arranged between the previous mentioned ribs, 
n that a portion of their upper margins lie in planes above 
them. 

1,114,725. October 27, 1914. MEANS FoR DETERMINING TIME 
INTERVALS IN TELEPHONE Systems; W. G. Blauvelt, New York; 
assigned to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A current 
interrupter is associated with a source of electrical energy 
of a motor magnet which operates a sequence switch. The in- 
terrupter acts to determine the time interval between move- 
ments of the sequence switch from one switching position to 
another. 

1,114,842. October 27, 1914. ATTACHMENT FoR TELEPHONE 
Stanps; L. E. Wright, Fair Grange, Ill. A device for hold- 
ing the receiver of a desk stand in the proper position for 
listening when speaking into the transmitter, is described. 

1,114,993. October 27, 1914. SeEective Sicnat System; W. 
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R. Tomlin, Fort Collins, Col. An electrically operated, con- 
trolling unit is located at a signal station and is adapted, when 
operated by a one direction electric current, to make a circuit 
through one of a series of electric signals. The controlling 
unit is also adapted, when operated by an electric current of 
one direction, to make a circuit, and to operate one of a se- 
ries of electrically operated cut-out units. 

1,115,053. October 27, 1914. TELEPHONE REcEIVER; W. H. 
Cotton, ‘Chicago. A special mounting for the diaphragm, de- 
signed to prevent excessive vibration, is described. 

1,115,324. October 27, 1914. TELEPHONE RELEASE INSURING 
MEans; T. G. Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. An automatic switch for use in systems where a 
manual switchboard is given control of automatic trunk se- 
lectors, is described. A signal is provided at the switchboard 
and is operated automatically if the plug is withdrawn from 
the jack which extends the connection to the automatic switch 
and the automatic switch is not released. 

1,115,349. October 27, 1914. SicénaL System; S. C. Venners, 
New York. An auxiliary transmitter having one terminal con- 
nected to one side of the telephone transmission line and the 
remaining terminal connected to a contact of a three-point 
switch, is the feature of this invention. By means of con- 
nections obtained through the switch, an audible signal may 
be sounded to send sound waves over the telephone transmis- 
sion line by way of the auxiliary transmitter. 

1,115,446. October 27, 1914. Crircuir CONTROLLING DEVICE; 
O. M. Leich, Genoa, IIll.; assigned to Cracraft-Leich Electric 
Co. Springs are arranged in the base of a desk stand and 
are adapted, by means of levers, to make or break circuits, 
by the action of the receiver hook. 

1,115,519. November 3, 1914. METHOD oF STRENGTHENING 
RECEIVER SHELLS; J. B. Edwards, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. The reinforcement provided for 
receiver shells consists of a thin strip or strips of sheet metal 
containing perforations. The strips are so formed that, when 
rounded into cylindrical form and a coating of hard rubber 
or insulating compound disposed upon the exterior, the per- 
forations in the metal assist to hold the insulating compound 
securely in position. 

1,115,520. November 3, 1914. ReEcEIveER SHELL; J. B. Ed- 
wards, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. Describes a receiver shell formed by means of the rein- 
forcement described in the previous patent. The flared end of 
the receiver shell is turned back and threaded to receive a 
suitable ear cap. 

1,115,720. November 3, 1914. Switcu Key; F. E. Munsell, 
Hamilton, Mo. This key for telephone switchboards is read- 
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Moutuptcce; I. S. Rosenblatt, San Francisco, Cal. An auxil- 
iary shell of sheet metal is provided for insertion in the reg- 
ular transmitter mouthpiece. A tubular piece of solid anti- 
septic material is contained within the outer shell, while the 
inner end of this shell is formed to limit the inward move- 
ment of the piece. 

1,115,969. November 3, 1914. TELEPHONE SystTEM; F. R. 
Parker, Chicago. The feature of this patent is the utilization 
of a signaling device, such as an electro-magnetic annunciator 
or a relay, controlling a lamp as both a line signal and a su- 
pervisory signal. The signaling device is operated over the 
line to give a line signal, when no connection is made with the 
line and is shunted out by the line and operated over the cord 
circuit to give a supervisory signal, when connection is made 
with the line. Making connections with the line, changes the 
signaling device from a line signaling device to a supervisory 
signaling device. The line signal may be operated by means 
of a magneto generator at the subscriber’s telephone if de- 


sired. 
1,116,013. November 3, 1914. Paper CoNnpENSER; W. L. 
Casper, Brooklyn; assigned to Western Electric Co. The con- 


denser consists of a ynit composed of alternate layers of con- 
ducting material and insulating layers positioned in a con- 
tainer. A compound of from 70 to 80 per cent. of rosin and 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of rosin oil surrounds the unit in the 
container. 

1,116,020. November 3, 1914. ELectroMaGNeETic Cort; E. 
H. Colpitts, Elizabeth, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. A toroidal coil with windings arranged in a mutually non- 
inductive group is described. The coil consists of a core 
having four windings consecutively wound upon it, provision 
being made for interconnecting the non-adjacent coils differ- 
entially in series. 

1,116,090. November 3, 1914. FLExrpLtE Conpuctor; D. T. 
May, New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. A tele- 
phone switchboard cord is described. It is formed by wind- 


ing a conducting tape about a thread to make a twist, laying 
together a number of such twists in a direction to tighten the 
tape at each twist and make a strand; and laying together a 
number of strands in a direction opposite to that of the twists. 
There is such a relation between the length of the lay in each 
strand and the length of the lay in the whole conductor, that 
there is no tendency for the conductor to kink or untwist. 
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No. 1,114,408. 


ily removable without unsoldering or unscrewing connections. 
Cylindrical plunger holders are carried by a suitably support- 
ed frame and resiliently actuated plungers are mounted in the 
holders. A key, carried by an escutcheon, is adapted to con- 
tact the plungers. 

1,115,739. November 3, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE System; F. N. Reeves, Newark, N. J., and A. E. Lun- 
dell, New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. A descrip- 
tion is given of an automatic mechanism for connecting the 
main office with its branch offices. It is designed to econo- 
mize in the use of trunk lines. Means are Operated under the 
control of a controlling device, when manipulated in accord- 
ance with the number of the wanted subscriber at the branch 
office, whereby the first series of impulses will effect the simul- 
taneous actuation of switching mechanism at the main ex- 
change and also at the branch office. The successive series of 
impulses will cut out the inter-office trunk and extend the con- 
nection at the branch office of a switching mechanism to the 
‘wanted subscriber. 


1,115,868. November 3, 1914. 





No. 1,115,739. 
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1,116,402. November 10, 1914. Conpuctor Wire REELING 
MECHANISM FoR TELEPHONES; C. W. Ferguson, Bower, W. Va. 
The feature of this invention is the provision of a reel in 
the base of a desk telephone upon which a slack cord may 
be wound. Connections with the desk set parts are made by 
means of brushes adapted to contact with concentric series of 
rings disposed upon the upper side of the reel’ and insulated 
therefrom and from one another. 

1,116,447. November 10, 1914. ExecrricaL System; C. D. 
Lanning, Boston. A telephone repeater system is described. 
The repeating means comprise a plurality of receiving mag- 
nets, each having a co-operating armature and a variable re- 
sistance medium. The resistance medium is comprised of 
fixed and movable electrodes with interposed granular con- 
ducting material between the several sets of electrodes. 

1,116,537. November 10, 1914. Sicnar Receiver; C. A. Bals, 
Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. A ringer for a tele- 
phone set is described. A contact element carried by the arm- 
ature, which is pivotally mounted between the ends of two 
electromagnetic spools, co-operates with two springs connect- 
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PEERLESS 


Automatic WATER STILLS 


The Telephone Plant Necessity 


purify water, no matter how dirty, muddy or polluted it may be. 
PEERLESS stills run 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, and will 
last a century. Simple in construction and operation. 
Taken apart and assembled in less than three min- 
utes when cleaning is necessary. Unequaled 
for health, medicine and BATTERIES. 





















MODEL A Mod. O—!/7. to 1 Gal. Cap. per hour................000: $15.00 
Used by State and Mod. A— 1 to Ti Gal. Cap. POP NOUF. .. 2... ccccccccvcces 20.00 
Government Mod. C—2te 3 Gal. Cap. mer NOU. .....cccccccscceces 40.00 





SPARTA MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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The L & N Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 





At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive 
Dial Decade Testing Set. The low price ot this set is made possible 
because ofa design which has been carefully worked out to admit of advan- 
tageous manufacture of parts in quantities. Further, the design is such that 
assembling is easily and quickly done. Accuracy and the usual Leeds @& 
Northrup reliability have beenretained. Our guarantee is behind every set. 


Price $60 


Let us Send you Bulletin No. 530. It describes the set in detail. 


The Leeds and Northrup Co. 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ed with the terminals of the spools for controlling the cir- 
cuit arrangement. 

1,116,538. November 10, 1914. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; M. L. Johnson, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. 
In this patent a semi-automatic system is described. Selector 
switches operatively associated with conductors leading to the 
operators’ responsive devices, serve, when operated, to secure 
calling lines and associate them with the conductors. Means 
are associated with the telephone lines for setting the selector 
switches in operation when calls are made. The first men- 
tioned selector switches include means operated thereby to 
cause the operation of second selector switches, which control 
means for releasing the first selectors. Link connectors are 
provided, which have operator controlled means to adapt them 
to their line joining functions independently of their se- 
lector switches. 


1,116,539. November 10, 1914. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 


TEM; M. L. Johnson, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. 


The feature of this patent is the provision of a talking device 
or telegraphone at the exchange, which is adapted to speak 
the line designations. Operator controlled means are pro- 
vided for enabling the talking devices to impress telephonic 
currents upon the lines. 

1,116,540. November 10, 1914. TELEPOHNE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; M. L. Johnson, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. 
In this system, talking devices are installed at the exchange 
for utilization in the handling of trunk calls. The talking 
devices are arranged for reproducing the record portions for 
speaking the designations to telephone line extensions which 
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are to be supplied to calling lines, and impressing telephonic 
currents upon the lines intervening between the operators’ 
positions. 

1,116,541. November 10, 1914. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
TEM; M. L. Johnson, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. 
The feature of this patent is the provision of a link connector 
intervening between operators’ positions in a multi-office ex- 
change. A speech recording and reproducing apparatus is 
coupled with the link connector for reproducing recorded 
speech in the presence of the second operator. 


1,116,542. November 10, 1914. TELEPHONY; M. L. John- 
son, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. Cook Co. Selector 
switches are provided for selecting signal receivers that 


are free for selection and associating them with signal lines. 
Apparatus is provided so that signal receivers give character- 
istic signals peculiar to the line. Means common to the lines 
and governored at the signaling ends, effect the operation of 
the means which are individual to the lines and which control 
the sighal receivers. 

1,116,598. November 10, 1914. ANNuNcIATOR; O. M. Leich, 
Genoa, Ill.; assigned to Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. A com- 
bined drop and jack for a magneto switchboard is described. 
A removable coil and shell are carried by a framework to the 
front plate of which a shutter structure is secured. 

1,116,667. November 10, 1914. TELEPHONE CutT-OuT; James 
Anderson, Jr.. Omaha, Neb. A push button device for cut- 
ing the transmitter of a desk set out of circuit, is described 
in this patent. The push button is placed in the standard of 
the desk set. 


- Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personak. 


B. F. Arnoip, of Hot Sprnigs, Ark., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Searcy exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., to succeed L. A. Hooper. 


W. W. JouHNson, secretary of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Jefferson City, Mo., made his 
debut into the telephone business in 1884, as manager of the 
Alliance, Ohio, exchange 
of the Central Union Tel- 
ephone Co. He has been 
in the telephone business 
continuously ever since, 
and was made secretary 
of the Missouri associa- 
tion in March, 1914. 

After having cnarge of 
the Alliance exchange for 
about four years, Mr. 
Johnson was transferred 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where he was engaged in 
general work for two 
years. For several years 
he was employed as as- 
sistant chief operator and 
switchboard man at De- 
troit, Mich. and from 
there was transferred to 
Zanesville, Ohio, as mana- 
ger. After acting as man- 
ager at Zanesville for two 
years, Mr. Johnson be- 
came manager of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, ex- 

















change, where he re- 
mained for four years, 
when he was transferred 
to Columbus, Ohio. He was located with the Central Un- 
ion in Columbus for about three years, when he became 
affiliated with the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., as superintendent of the state of Alabama, with head- 
quarters at Montgomery, Ala. At the end of two years’ 
association with the Southern Bell company, Mr. Johnson 
returned to the Central Union company as special agent 
to President Richardson, which position he held for one 
year, and was then transferred to the Missouri & Kansas 


WwW. W. Johnson, 


Telephone Co. as general superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. For seven years he was general 
superintendent and then was made superintendent of con- 
struction, from which position he resigned a year later, 
June, 1912. 

Mr. Johnson’s wide and varied experience in the telephone 
field well qualifies him for the duties of secretary of the Mis- 
souri association, and he is doing excellent work in promot- 
ing the success and enlarging the scope of the association. 


N. B. Ottverson, of Lyons, has been made manager of the 
exchange of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., at Eureka, 
Kans., to succeed H. B. Smith, who has resigned. 


C. A. Curriz, manager of the Nebraska Telephone Co. at 
Alliance, Neb., has received notice of his promotion to the 
position of special agent, with headquarters at Grand Island. 
T. F. Sheaf, present manager of the Fullerton exchange, will 
take charge of the Alliance office. 


W. E. Dean, for the past 16 years manager of the De Kalb 
County Telephone Co., De Kalb, Ill., has resigned. Mr. Dean 
has not been enjoying good health of late and has severed his 
connections with the telephone company in order to take a 
much needed rest. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


_ Rusuvitve, Itt.—The Rural Union Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $8,000. The incorporators 
are: J. W. Lambert, D. S. Turner and C. L. DeWitt. 

Cuurususco, Inp.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Churubusco Telephone Co. with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The directors are: Henry W. Soest, Albert Busch 
and Robert Scott. 

BuckHorn, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Buckhorn Telephone Co. The capital stock is $1,500. 
The incorporators are: Alfred McIntosh, W. M. Amis and 
Ed. Amis. 

Epna, Ky.—The Enterprise Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $300 capital stock by J. W. Harper, L. F. Harper, 
and Charles Reed. 

BLAcKwATER, Mo.—The Arrow Rock Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $2,070, by E. R. Turley, William Brickner 
and W. H. Wray. 

Miami, TEx.—The Miami Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $800. The incorporators are: 
B. F. Talley, Frank Rasor and A. B. McFee. 








